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ON’T think for one moment that 

Goodrich Quality is beyond your 
pocketbook —for it isn’t. And before 
your tire money goes by mail or into 
a cash drawer, see HOW MUCH 
the Goodrich Dealer offers you for 
the same price. 

Pound for pound, and dollar for 
dollar, there isn’t a finer tire in all 
this land than a Goodrich. 

There is a Goodrich tire for every 
purse and condition of service—and 
a cord at that! 

No just-to-meet-competition tire 
either, but a high-grade, robust tire 
built to outrun, outwear and outclass 
any tire within its specific price field! 
Get that. For it means a better tire 
value, more actual service for your 
money ... in every instance. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


(Goodrich 


“Best in the Long Run” 








picnics tast 


| 30,000 for 1926 


“Farmers Field Days” at | 
North Carolina Test Farms 


ns are under way for holding the 
annual picnics and field days on the 
North Carolina State Test Farms 


These meetings are becoming n 


SIX 
ore 
lar each year and are encouraged as 
the best means of 


are one ol 


the farmers in touch with the stations, 


results of our work put 


The department and sta 


ind of getting 
mito practice, 

iulready m iking arrange 
\p 
the 


expecting 


tion workers are 
big meetings this season 
20,000 attended 


year, are 


ments tor 
proximately folks 
and we 
The test farms are located in the prin 
the state and the 
each farm is for 


cipal soil regions of 
program for work at 


the kind of farming best suited to the 
lifferent regions. Visitors are always 
welcome, and if you can only make one 


visit to your test farm this year, plan to 
be there at picnic time 

schedule gives the dates 
farm, and 
will be 


The following 


for the picnics at each test 


the programs for each meeting 


mnounced later 
PICNIC AND FIELD DAY DATES 


july 15—Blackland Station Wenon, N. ¢ 
a Rea, Jr, assistant director in charge 

July 22--Piedmont Station, Statesville, N. ( 
Fr. T. Meacham, assistant director in charge 

August 5—Tobacco Station, Oxford, N. ( 
t.. G. Moss, assistant director in charge 


August 12—Upper Coastal Plain Station, 
Rocky Mount, Rt. 5, N. ¢ R. E. Currin, Jr 
stant director in charge 


August 19—-Mountain Station, Swannanoa, 


N. ( S. C. Clapp, assistant director in | 

charge 
September 9—Coastal Plain Station, Wil 

lard, N. C, Charles Dearing, assistant direc- | 

ton in charge. | 

Mark the date for your “Field Day” } 

' 

] 


on your calendar and make plans to at- | 
tend and bring your friends and enjoy | 
We will have a good program 
and the specialists will be there | 


the day. 


jor you 
to explain the many lines of work under | 
ay F. E. 
Director Test Farms, North Carolina | 


Department of Agriculture 


Bank Loans to Club Boys 
Ss YU can reach many farmers through 
their boys that you could reach in 
no other way.” This is what Dr. Sea- 
man A. Knapp said vears ago when his 
great work with farm bovs was only be- 
gun It has been demonstrated thous- 
ands of times since, and is now recog- 
nized as one of the most effective ways 
for the advancement of farming 
Sam Byars, county agent of Anderson 
S. C., is a second generation dis 
Knapp and he too believes 
does the Citizens’ Nat- | 
Anderson. This bank | 
arranged to make a | 
otton club boys 
in Anderson County to be used for pure 
seed, fertilizer, etc., that they might not | 
be hampered in their efforts. The best | 
feature of the contract entered into by | 


County, 
ciple of Dr. 
in farm boys as 
Zank of 
early this spring 
loan of $20. each to 250 





tron il 


| 


the bank and the boys is this, says Mr. 
3yvars, “The bank is requiring the par- 
ents to sign an agreement whereby the 


boy is to receive the proceeds from his 


acre 





Says the Managing Editor: 











Farm Relief Legislation 17 
Our Conaressmen have again failed 
to agriculture a square deal. 
Dr. Butler's article on page 17 exe 
plains why. 


Gree 


Is Your Boy a Lone Scout? 
If he isn’t, you're missing one of the 
finest opportunities possible for pro- 
viding for him the most wholesome 
recreation and training for stronger, 
cleaner manhood, and better citisen- 
ship. Next week we're featuring the 
Lone Scout program. IVatch out for 
it, find out who the Lone Scouts are 
and then start your boy on the Lone 
Scout trail. We wish every white 
farm boy in the South nine years old 
or older could get the benefit of the 
Lone Scout program. Help us reach 
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that goal by starting your otwn boy. 












Your contentment 
and satisfaction 
while touring will 
be safeguarded and 
insured if you install 
a full set of depend- 
able Champion 
Spark Plugs before 
you start —if you 
have not changed 
your plugs within 
the last year. More 
than two-thirds of 
the motorists the 
world over use 
Champions. 


A new set of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
restore power, speed and acceleration 
and actually save their cost many 
times over in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X — 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Rea Box 





¥Champion— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75° 
CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo. Ohio 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Some Timely Reminders About Fruit and Vegetable Jobs to Be Done Now 


Six Timely Suggestions 


OW cabbage, collard, and tomato seed now. Sow 

these in a partially shaded place, or in flats that 

can be put in partial shade. Set the plants three 
to four weeks later for fall and early winter use. 

2. Don’t pick One of the 
things imaginable 
is an immature cantaloupe, and 
whether one is picking for home 
use or for market, at least let them 
be mature enough so they will 
ripen and be fit to eat. 

3. Keep up the spraying of 
fruits. Remember that peaches 
should have the last spraying to 
control rot about four weeks be- 
fore they are scheduled to ripen. Apples should be 
sprayed several times during the summer with Bor- 
deaux to control rot and other diseases. 

4. Plant bunch velvet 
pecan absolutely demands a large 
matter, and both a summer and 
needed to provide this material. If 
not beans or 
pecans now with Be and ai 
This is 


for controlling the scab and 
pecan case bearer, two of 


the worst enemies the 
as to contend with. One spraying given 
uly, and one in August 


cantaloupes too green. 


most worthless 





pe an ore hard. 


amount oO! or- 


beans in the 
The 
winter cover 
bunch 


ganic 
t vel- 


rop are 


vet beans cowpeas. 


are available, plant soy 


3 Spray yrdeaux senate 


f lead mixture. 
pecan 
one in 


toward 


now, 


will go a long way 


ontrolling these two enemies. 

6. Sct strawberries this month and next. Where one 
an get new plants from his own field or from his 
neighbor, no better time could be selected for setting 


them. If set now they will produce a good crop next 
spring. Do not fertilize this early, as it will cause 
weeds and grass to grow too much. Cultivate through- 
out summer and fertilize during the latter part of 
August and again in October or early November. 


Clean Up the Orchard After Harvest 


FTER the peaches have all ripened and are gath- 
ered, there are usually a few scattering ones here 
and there about on the trees and a goodly 

number of decayed, diseased and worm-infested ones 
on the ground. After the picking season is over, wheth- 
er in a commercial orchard or in the home orchard, it 
is advisable to go over the trees, pick 
off all such peaches, pick up all that are 
on the ground and bury at least two feet 
deep, covering with quicklime before 
burying. 

Many look upon such sanitary meas- 
ures in the orchard as not essential. It 
is very definitely known and proved, how- 


ever, that such sanitary measures are 
ighly profitable, not only in the big 
ommercial orchards, but in the small 


home orchard where there are only a few 
rees. These mummied peaches that stay 
the trees or on the ground are regular 
urces of infection of rot for the fol- 
wing season and are frequently the 
ause of blossom blight that one notices 
in the spring. 


Plant Summer Cover Crop in 


Orchard 


LL kinds of fruit trees need culti- 
vation, but the soil in which they 
are growing needs much organic 

matter. It is therefore desirable, as a 
tule, to discontinue cultivation during 
lune and sow a summer legume as a 
over crop. Where the trees are quite 


arge, sow a strip of ground 8 to 12 feet ped 


soybeans, or velvet beans, allowing 
Then chop to pieces and turn 
under and sow a winter cover crop. This treatment is 
desirable, not only for the commercial orchard, but for 
the home orchard as well. Some prefer to plant cow- 
peas or soybeans in rows, and give a couple of culti- 
vations. The method of growing is not so important; 
the main thing is to grow these summer legumes 
to provide organic matter as well as plant food. 


wide in cowpeas, 
these to grow until fall. 


SO aS 


How to Prevent Stem-End Rot of 
Watermelons 


NE of the most serious diseases that the water- 

melon shippers have to contend with is stem-end 

rot. To avoid this, cut the melons with long 

stems. Just before putting them in the car, recut the 

stems, cutting off half an inch or so. Then apply dis- 
infectant made as follows 

Put 3% quarts of water and 8 ounces of bluestone in an 


enamel vessel and heat until it boils. Add & ounces of 
starch to a pint of cold water to form a milky mixture 
free of lumps th the bluestone all dissolved and _ the 
lution boiling, pour the starch into it in a slow stream, 
stirring « st ly to prevent lumps Continue the boil 
until the material is about the onsistence of thick 
paste. Put this material in glass jar or earthen vessel 
ll keep for a week or 10 days. 

Apply this material to the end the stem just he 
fore it is to be shipped, or just before it is to be hauled 
to market. It is advisable to follow this practice even 
where one is selling locally, because such melons may 
be kept several days before they reach the consumer 


it impossible for this dis 
this material is sufficient 
melons, 


and it is desirable to make 
to develop. A quart of 


treat a carload of 


ease 


quantity t 


How to Harvest Onions 


NIONS should be harvested as soon as mature. 
When the tops begin to break and fall over, this 
is an indication of maturity. Pull them and 
allow to lie in the sunshine for a day or two, or until 
thoroughly cured. Then break off the tops and put 
the onions in shallow, slatted crates and store in a cool 
place that is well ventilated. They should not be put 


Go over 
rotting, 


them to rot. 
show 


in big piles, as this will cause 
them occasionally and if 
remove such from the crates. 


any signs of 





Courtesy 


A PICTURE THAT TELLS A BIG STORY 


When offering fruits and vegetables for sale at roadside or local markets offer 
the best, 
prospective customers into regular buyers. 


attractively displayed. Peaches and eggplants such ds 


Prepare Ground Now for Fall Vege- 
tables 
ELECT the piece of ground now where the fall 


crop of Irish pcetatoes, turnips, rutabagas, cabbage, 

collards, and vegetables is to be planted 
during summer and early fall. Even though the plant- 
ing may be deferred for several weeks or a month or 
two, begin preparation now. 


other 


As is well known, one of the main troubles in grow- 
ing midsummer and early fall vegetables is getting a 
stand. Nothing will aid more in securing a good stand 
of vegetables than the preparation of the ground a 
month or two ahead of planting. By breaking broad 
cast and harrowing after each rain a period of 
four to eight weeks, and destroyed 
and moisture is stored up, which will go a long way 
toward success of these vegetables in the hot, 
dry weather of late summer and early fall 


over 
weeds grass are 
assuring 


sum- 


these 
retains its 
spells. <A 


for 


such ground 
trv to 


In selecting 
and fall crops, 


prepare tor 
that 
dry 


mer get a piece 


much as possible, during 


branch, or 


moisture as 


low place next to a elsewhere good 


this purpose. 


Securing a Continuous Supply of 
Tomatoes 
ANY folks expect the early-set 


throughout the summer and into the fall. 

is expecting too them. The 
setting of plants should be made Make a third 
one about the middle of July and a fourth between 
August 15 and 30. Four settings of tomatoes on good 
ground, properly cared for, will insure ripe fruit from 
early summer right up to frost. Seed should be sowed 
to be set in 


to bear 
This 


second 


matoes 


much of 
now. 


three to four weeks before the plants are 
the open. Plant them in a place that is partially pro- 
tected from the sun. 


Where one is growing only a few tomatoes for home 
use, a good method of handling is to cease cultivation 
after the fruit commences to ripen and mulch heavily 
with stable manure, straw or leaves. This will retain 
the moisture better than if cultivation is continued. 
Any weeds or grass that come up should be pulled out 
when handled this way. 


Preparing Potatoes for Fall 
Planting 


OR the fall Irish potato crop, it is 
desirable to plant seed that grew last 
year. Some, however, plant the early 
spring-grown potatoes. Where this is 
be done put these newly dug potatoes 

in a shady place to dry and cure for sev- 


eral days. Select those that are about 
the size of a hen egg, and cut them in 
half for planting. A week or 10 days 


be fore time to plant spread these potatoes 
thinly under the shade of a tree and 
cover with straw or If soil is used, 
do not cover entirely, but sosonly a small 
portion of the potato will show. Apply 
water and keep moist. This will cause 
them to start sprouting. 


soil 


If potatoes about half the size of a 
hen egg are used, do not cut in half, but 
merely cut a little bit off one end. 


While it is not advisable, in our opin- 
“ ion, to depend on these spring-grown po- 
tatoes for seed for the fal' crop, yet if 
the above method is followed fairly satis- 
factory results should be secured. 


these turn 


ate Pars 
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seedbed preparation. Disking is getting popular every- 
where and cloddy fields are going out of fashion. We 
doubt whether there are now one-tenth as many clods 
in cultivated fields as twenty years ago. Two-horse 
cultivators and plows are also fast taking the place of 
one-horse Unfortunately, it is in the Coastal 
Plains where the land is level well adapted to 
modern machinery that one-horse plows are used most. 
As a tractor-seller said to us the other day: “The 
Piedmont farmers do their own work, and appreciate 
the value of labor-saving machinery, while this is not 
yet the case to the same extent in the East.” 
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Three more signs of progress are these:— 


ones 


and 


1. Improvement in the farm homes 


2. The improvement in the barns 


3. The good appearance of the farm 

MORE work stock. 
PROGRESS Up-to-date farmers are beginning to 
discover that besides the looks of the 


Then, too, 
sell- 


thing, it really pays to paint their houses. 
paint-dealers are beginning to see the wisdom of 
ing paint on the installment plan. A sign we saw in 
a coast country town a day or two ago read as follows: 











Travel Notes: From Piedmont Virginia 
to Carolina Coast 


HE Editor has recently made several highly inter- 

esting trips over our Carolinas-Virginia territory, 

these trips taking us all the way from the Pied- 
mont section of the Old Dominion to the coast country 
of Eastern North Carolina; and this week will find us 
in South Carolina. A bit of running comment on 
things that impressed us in our recent travels may not 
be without interest to our readers. 
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Perhaps the biggest thing we got out of our recent 
trip was a still stronger sense of the ability, character, 


and determination of our Carolinas-Virginia farm 
folks. Consider, for example, what 
A CAPA- County Agent Kerr Scott of Alamance 
BLE FOLK said in his official report about the meet- 
ing of Old Belt tobacco farmers from 
North Carolina and Virginia which we attended in 


Danville :-— 

“Attended a meeting of tobacco growers at Dan- 
ville, Va. For its size, it was the most intelligent 
and finest audience of farmers I have ever had the 
privilege to be among. From the expression of 
those in attendance and looking at the caliber of 
the men, one becomes convinced that some kind of 
association will be perfected for the Old Belt 
tobacco growers.” 

What Kerr Scott saw in these folks, we saw—char- 
acter, courage, determination; a willingness to fight 
and suffer to win freedom, even as their ancestors were 
willing to fight and suffer to win freedom in 1776. 
What the late Robert C. Hood said about the people of 
North Carolina is well worth recalling and is equally 
true of our South Carolina and Virginia folks. “Many 
of our people,” he said, “are lacking in knowledge of 
the better way of doing things; many of them lack 
experience,” and then he added this memorable sen- 
tence: “But just about all of them are capable of doing 
anything they set their minds to, and it is largely a 
matter of getting their minds properly set.” 

There are a lot of problems to be solved about agri- 
culture; but we know there is plenty of ability among 
our farm folks to solve all these problems, if we can 
just get them to bring their organized or group intelli- 
gence to bear on these matters. That is our greatest 
problem now—to get farm folks organized so they can 
put to work the combined intelligence of whole groups. 
We need that in production, in marketing, in finance, 
and in problems of country life. 
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It used to be that two things held us back—illiteracy 


and bad roads. Our folks lacked knowledge, and those 
who had knowledge found it hard to get together. 

Now, however, beautiful school build- 
ROADS AND ings impress the traveler everyhere he 
SCHOOLS goes, and good roads are almost every- 

where. The red mud of the Pied 
mont and the heavy sand of the Coastal Plains once 
made travel a slow and paiaful process. But with good 
roads, sections once isolated and backward have been 


opened up to travel and progress, just as isolated minds 
have been opened up to knowledge and progress by 


good schools 
| ¥¥ ¥ 


There are many other outstanding evidences of prog- 
ress as one travels along through the Carolinas and 
Virginia. The United States Department of Agricul- 


ture reports that North Carolina has 
BETTER more tractors than any other Southern 
FARMING 6ésstate east of Texas and Arkansas, and 


Virginia is next to North Carolina, while 
the number in South Carolina has more than doubled 


since 1920. Especially marked is the improvement in 


“Save the Surface and You Save all—” 
PAINT NOW! 
Pay 20 per cent, Balance in 10 Monthly Payments 











That is what we call a good sign—not only as a deal- 
er’s sign but as a sign of the times. Paint is like a good 
road: it costs a good deal to start with, while the 
benetits last through many years. In the case of roads 
we recognize this fact by providing for bond issues 
that distribute payments through many years. Live 
dealers ought to meet a similar condition in the case of 
paint by distributing payments over several months. 
Even tenant houses are being greatly improved; the 
log cabins with stick chimneys so common thirty years 
ago are now almost extinct. 
And then the work stock. 
farmer whose home we visited: “Hasn’t there been a 
great improvement in the condition of farm work 
stock? It seems that twenty years ago you could see ten 
times as many horses’ ribs or mules’ ribs as nowadays.” 
And our friend agreed with us. There has also been 
a similar improvement in the condition of cows and 
hogs. The “piney woods rooter” is a thing of the past, 
and “cows on the lift” are seldom heard of nowadays. 
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Everywhere, too, one is struck by the farmer's love 
of trees. In Piedmont and Coastal Plains alike the 
traveler is constantly passing giant oaks, elms, pines, 

and other trees that dignify whole farms 


We said to one leading 


TREES and even neighborhoods. We hope this ap- 
preciation of trees will increase rather than 
decrease. Many a farm home that would be almost 


unsightly standing alone is converted into a place of 
beauty and even majesty by the great trees that stand 
like God's sentinels all around it. 


a a 


One also finds some gratifying evidences of better 
care of our forests. No longer is a lumberman per- 
mitted to go into a stretch of woods and “make a clean 
sweep,” leaving desolation behind him, and 
no stand of partly-grown trees to succeed 
those he has cut. To thin timbered land rath- 
er than devastate it is the new wise policy. 
Now we need to practice another sort of tree-thinning 
—the thinning of the younger growth so as to get a 
more rapid development of marketable-sized trees. 


FOREST 
FIRES 


Of havoc and ruin from forest fires, however, there 
are most distressing signs everywhere one goes. A 
Virginia farmer told us of a large tract of fine white 
oak timber he was having to throw on the market for 
whatever price he could get out of it because a recent 
forest fire had killed so many of the trees. In Samp- 
son County we saw where 2,000 acres had been burned 
over through a “squatter” Negro’s carelessness. In 
Beaufort County we not much woodland 
burned but saw many acres of soil itself, the humus- 
tilled, woods-mouldy, peaty top soil—afire. The time 
has come when something must be done to check the 
Its present widespread prevalence is 


saw only 


forest fire evil. 
both a disaster and a disgrace. 
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Several lirginia farmers spoke to us with great en- 
thusiasm about “If you have a poor 
piece of land that it doesn’t pay to cultivate but that 

you want to get into shape to make profit- 


~uaet clam 
sweet clover, 


SWEET able crops later on, just get a good stand 
CLOVER of sweet clover and let it give you two 
or three coats of nitrogen-tilled humus; 


with the 


hears 


then plant that land and surprise yourself 
size of the crops,” is the sort of testimony one 
quite often. In Cleveland County, N. C., 
visited Max Gardner's fine farm down there sometime 
ago, we found him preaching exactly the same doctrine. 
He is a sweet clover booster. But the greatest enthusi- 


when we 
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asm in most places is for vetch as a winter legume and 
soybeans as a summer legume. 

There is great need, however, for many more con 
verts to the legumes and grasses, for the wholesale 
buying of Western hay is perhaps the foolishest pr 
tice our farm folks in general are now guilty of 
our Coastal Plains especially it is distressing to see 
many farmers hauling hay right through fields that 
would produce as good hay at half the expense and 
keep the money at home. But some Eastern farmer 
are already shipping soybean hay to Western counties 
and the number of farmers is increasing who have dis 
covered (like Sam Johnson) “that hay is a crop that 
farmers can sell as well as buy.” 
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That there is money in hogs is also becoming evident 
to an increasing number of Coastal Plain farmers. A 
we passed through old Bath, the oldest town in Nort 
Carolina (settled about 1690), Mr. T 
Brooks remarked that he had just received 
$2,024.10 for the last carload of hogs ship 
ped to Richmond, this price netting him the equivalent 
of $1.68 a bushel for his corn fed to them after ma! 
ing allowance for their other feeds. When a coas 
country farmer can get a few $2,000 checks for hogs 
and good prices for truck and soybeans, it doesn’t ma 
ter much to him if the boll weevil has about pu: 
end to profitable cotton growing in his section, 


a J 


The good appearance of farm women and farm gir 
practically everywhere one goes deserves mention—the 
marked neatness and simple good taste with which they 
dress without showiness or extravagance, 
their cheerful, quiet, easy bearing, and the 
healthfulness of faces whose natural com 
liness has not been plastered over wit! 
several coats of cosmetics. The farm women’s clus 
acting in cooperation with the indispensable home 
demonstration agents, are largely responsible for 
present fine situation. Another important factor, we 
are told, is the excellent pattern service maintained by 
publications like ours, which quickly make the best of 
the latest models available for any interested reader. 
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One of these sturdy, capable, intelligent, hard-wor!- 
ing farm women comes to mind as we conclude t! 


$2,024.10 


FARM 
WOMEN 


these 


comments. Her husband was killed in an accident sev- 
eral years ago, and on her has devolv- 
SALT OF ed the rearing of three sons and tour 


THE EARTH daughters—now as healthy, depend- 
able, well-reared looking a family as 
we have seen in many a day. The oldest boy, at the 
age of fourteen, had to drop out of school four years 
and take his father’s place in farm work, studying al! 
the time The Progressive Farmer and every other way 
how to farm best and most profitably, but last tall 
conditions again permitted him to re-enter school. He 
had the spunk at the age of seventeen to go right back 
with the younger boys and take up the sixth grade 
work he had left off. Very soon he passed to the 
eighth grade. Now he is going off to high school, we 
learned, if he can get a job to “work his way through.’ 
It is these courageous, industrious, self-reliant, deter- 
mined, God-fearing, neighbor-loving -farm folks who 
are the South’s greatest asset. They are the salt ot 
the earth. As Mr. Robert C. Hood said: “Just about 
all of them are capable of doing anything they set their 
minds to, and it is largely a matter of getting their , 
minds properly set.” Through education and a desire 
for progress, our folks are now getting their “minds 
properly set’—and they are going to put these old 
states of ours in the very forefront of American prog- 
ress during the next ten or twenty years. 


ete ete ie 


HIS year the North Carolina Farmers’ State Con- 

vention and the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute 
will both be held on the same dates, July 27, 28, 2” 
North Carolina f should also make a note 





tarmers 
the dates of the North Carolina test farm picnics :— 
Wenona, July 15; Statesville, July 22; Oxford, August 
5: Edgecombe Test Farm, August 12; Swannan 
August 19; Willard, September 9. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
Farmers Have Produced Blindly 


N THE past, farmers have produced blind; 
used to be that the manufacturer did the same 
he stopped that. l 





Just as soon as the steel marke 
finds that the steel mills have manufactured more t! 
the world can use, they cut the output down, just 
the shoe manufacturer does or 

en manutacturer. No disloyalt; 
farmer doing the same. The mom 














that dairymen produce too much m 
they ought to cut down the output. anit 
not force all dairymen to produce m1! 


at a loss because temporarily there hap- 
more cow Aariculturt 


— American 


» be a tew 

















June 12, 1926 


Allen White, the famous Kansas editor, presents a 

brilliant article on “The End of an Era.” His text 
is found in the comparatively recent passing of the 
four great Liberal or Progressive leaders of our gener- 
ation—Bryan, Roosevelt, La Fol- 
lette, and Wilson. All four men, 
Mr. White declares, Were prophets 
and leaders of an era that began 
with the agitations of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the subsequent or 
ganization of the Populist Party in 
1892. Four years later, in 1896, 
the “reform” element captured 
control of the Democratic Party, 
and Wm. J. Bryan became the 
joint nominee of Democratic and 
In 1901 Theodore Roosevelt, born an 
Presi- 


if THE June issue of Scribner's Magazine William 





CLARENCE POB \ 


Populist parties. 
aristocrat, educated at Harvard, and becoming 
dent on McKinley’s death, became the champion in his 
party of many policies which the farmers, the Popu- 
lists, and Bryan had favored. About the same time 
La Follette, stern and bitter crusader, far more radical 
than Roosevelt, began his now historic fight against 
privilege. In 1913 Woodrow Wilson, intellectually con- 
vinced thaw great wealth had gained power at the ex- 
pense of humanity, brought his pre-eminent ability to 
the cause of progressivism and would undoubtedly 
have accomplished vastly more by way of remedial 
national legislation had not the cataclysm of war di- 
verted him from his purpose. 


Has the Era of “Progressivism” Ended ? 


T IS undoubtedly true, as Mr. White points out, that 
[ we: Wilson, Roosevelt, Bryan, and La Follette 

dead, there is now before the American people no 
other outstanding leader of progressive policies with an 
impressive national following. No one regarded Presi- 
dent Harding as progressive, but he did have occa- 
sional leanings that way, while President Coolidge is 
free from even such occasional progressive lapses. 
Furthermore, the last two Democratic candidates for 
the Presidency, James M. Cox and John W. Davis, did 
not distinguish themselves for their advocacy of pro- 
gressive policies. Nor is there just now in prospect 
any formidable contender for either the Democratic 
r Republican Presidential nomination who is of the 
Xoosevelt or Wilson type. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, Mr. White concludes 
that we have reached “The End of an Era” in Ameri- 
can political history. The recent era of Populism or 
Progressivism, whichever one may wish to call it, he 
reports is over—at least for the time being. And ac- 
cordingly as a close friend of the departed, Mr. White 
writes an appropriate obituary. 

Nevertheless, just at the very moment that Mr. 
White's obituary appears, there are striking evidences 
to prove that that very obituary is premature. Out of 
the same West fyom which came the Granger and Alli- 
ance agitations of 1880-90, there comes again a bitter, 
determined, and insistent demand for “agricultural 
relief.” It will not be downed. “Government studies 
of the purchasing power of the farmer, based on both 
manufactured articles he must buy and labor he must 
employ, show that the farmer's dollar, worth 100 cents 
n the period from 1910 to 1914, rose to $1.07 in 1918, 
lropped as low as 69 cents in 1922, and for the past six 
months has been 87 cents.” The Farm Bureau move- 
ment, the codperative marketing movement, etc., have 
brought farmers together in intimate discussion of this 
ituation, and they are now virtually unanimous in de- 
manding reforms. 

3itterly frowned upon by the President of the United 
States and even by his Secretary of Agriculture, and 
o doubt imperfect in details, the “Haugen Bill” never- 
heless lacked only 23 votes of passing the House and 
“romptly proceeded to find hopeful reincarnation in the 
senate. Terrified by the rising tide of revolt among 
lowa farmers, Senator Cummins who has _ heretofore 
eaned heavily on the President, turned promptly to 
zive the measure his support. And the Haugen Bill 

only the symbol of the new agrarian uprising—the 
new awakening of farmers to the need for some anti- 
dote for the traditional legislative policy of special 
privileges for manufactures and commerce at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. Already in the Republican Sen- 
atorial primaries one conservative leader after another 
has gone down to defeat, apparently as a result of a 
‘pirit of protest on the part of the voters, while in the 
Democratic Party a general spirit of apathy and dis- 
Satisfaction prevails because no real leader of progres- 
‘ive spirit is in sight to inspire the masses. 

Hence the progressive spirit which Mr. White eulo- 
gizes as dead we believe has only been sleeping. Its 


great era of triumph began with a farmer-agitation 
when no conspicuous national leaders were in sight. 


By CLARENCE POE 


But the old movement bred leadership, and the new 
one will do so. 


Some Goals of the New Progressivism 


UTSTANDING among the problems to be solved 
QO by the new farmer-movement are those of the 

tariff and of taxation. Just now, however, we 
wish to refer to another matter that must be agitated 
again and again until the public conscience is finally 
aroused to already belated action. 

There are three things to which human beings in 
every community in the present stage of civilization 
are justly entitled. These three things are :— 

1. Efficient and modern public schools (with com- 
pulsory attendance). 

2. Good public roads 

3. Modern hospitals in which the worthy poor may 
receive needed medica] and surgical attention, regard- 
less of ability to pay. 

Progressive commonwealths everywhere now recog- 
nize the imperative duty of maintaining good schools 
within reach of every child, and of making a good 
road of every much-traveled highway. Unfortunately— 
as we have said before, but expect to keep on saying— 
there is as yet no adequate realization of the duty 
to maintain enough modern publicly-supported hos- 
pitals to insure a disease-stricken father or mother, 
son or daughter, from a poverty-stricken home, just as 
good a chance in the fight for life and health as a 
father or mother, son or daughter, from a home of 
wealth. That is one of the things which the progres- 
sive movement in England brought that nation to 
realize, and America should now come speedily to 
realize the same thing. 

Only this morning a hard-working farmer told us 
how a few years ago he had saved up several hundred 
dollars in a bank. But when his wife became sick, he 
spent it for her recovery. It took all he had. If he 
had had nothing, she might not have recovered at all. 
Right near him stood a father who spent just as much 
money to save a sick child, but it was not 1 per cent of 
his wealth. 

There is the situation. Let a desperate disease at the 
same time strike a child in a propertyless family, a 
child in a family where small savings have been 
made, and a child in a wealthy family. The property- 
less family may have to lose the child; the next family 
may have to lose its savings of half a lifttime; the 
wealthy family may get the best surgical and medical 
attention without spending more than its income for 
a day. There is here an inequality of sacrifice just as 
serious as there used to be when there were no public 
schools, and the propertyless family could not educate 
even the brightest child, when the family with small 
savings had to spend everything to educate their chil- 
dren, and when the wealthy could educate all their 
children without feeling it. 

“The equal right of every child born on earth to 
have the opportunity to burgeon out all there is within 
him” through public education is now everywhere ad- 
mitted. Before the new era of constructive Progres- 
sivism ends, it must make the public conscience realize 
“the equal right of every child born on earth,” regard- 
less of poverty, to whatever medical or surgical atten- 
tion is required to save it from death and disease. 


Reforming Our Methods of Taxation 


N THE matter of public schools, public roads, pub- 
lic hospitals, and all other like agencies of progress 
and public welfare, however, it is important that 





| POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SUMMER EVENING” 


} HERE is there a better picture of a sum- 
mer evening in the country than ts found 
in this sonnet of Archibald Lampman’s:— f 


From upland slopes I see the cows file by, 
Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward 
By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 

With moon-tipped dandelions; flickering high, 

A peevish nighthawk in the western sky 
Beats up into the lucent solitudes, 

Or drops with girding wing; the stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 
Cool night winds creep and whisper in mine ear; 

The homely cricket gossips at my feet; 

From far-off pools and wastes of reeds I hear 
With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 

In full Pandean chorus; one by one 

Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 

—Archibald Lampman. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


we recognize the necessity for reforming our methods 
of taxation. What Farmstead, Stock, and Home of 
Minneapolis, Minn., said recently in this connection is 
worth repeating :— 


“In the old days, the child educated on the farm 
usually stayed in the farming community, and his 
abilities, whether as a farmer, or as a blacksmith, a 
shoemaker, or a wagon-maker, stayed in the com- 
munity and paid taxes in the community. Now, 
more than half of the children educated in rural 
communities and at the expense of farmers, go to 
the cities. Rural communities stand the expense 
of their education, but get little direct tax-paying 
benefit from their adult activities. The grain pro- 
duced on the farm is no longer milled at the com- 
munity mill. It goes to Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
or Buffalo. The livestock is no longer made into 
meat by the local butcher, and leather by the local 
tanner. It goes to the big centers. The farm ma- 
chinery, the clothing, and even much of the foods are 
processed in factories in large cities. Thus enormous 
values are concentrated. The roads which serve 
the farmer for marketing his products serve the 
city man equally by getting these foods to him. 
We cannot very well reduce greatly the principal 
items of cost that make taxes high. But we can 
and should change our method of taxation to con- 
form to changing conditions.” 

In other words, there ought to be a recognition of 
the fact that the wealth produced on our farms is being 
largely concentrated in our cities. To a considerable 
extent, even the ownership of farm lands is getting 
into the hands of city men, and rent-profits much 
needed at home to enrich the rural community, help 
instead to increase urban wealth, 


For all these reasons, while formerly it was fair 
enough to let rural counties or communities bear the 
whole burden of supporting their schools, roads, and 
hospitals, this is no longer the case. 


In some states rural counties in order to maintain 
a six months’ public school are having to levy several 
times as much tax on each $100 owned by its needy 
people as an adjoining urban county levies on its 
wealthier population. This is unfair, especially when 
the poorer counties are all the while enriching the 
wealthier county through the trade and patronage of 
their farmers. /n every county in the South the public 
school system should be put on a basis of state support 
rather than county or local support. 


More and more must the burden of taxation be 
shifted to those most able to bear it, and especially to 
those who receive large incomes they have not earned. 
Inheritance taxes must be further increased. The cities 
and towns where wealth has been concentrated must 
contribute more largely to provide in our rural dis- 
tricts the modern public schools, public roads, and 
public hospitals which constitute the minimum require- 
ments of present-day social welfare. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Larkspur and Hollyhocks 


He. you noticed in recent weeks the beauty of 














the many blossoming masses of larkspur and 
hollyhocks? If so, why not resolve to have more 
of them next season? Both flowers are very easy to 
grow. As soon as the seed mature, save them. Then 
scratch in the larkspur seed in a big bed sometime be- 
tween midsummer and early fall, and they will come 
up, live through the winter, and beautify your whole 
place next spring without any further working. Holly- 
hock seed sowed in July or August will also live 
through the winter and speedily grow to their usual 
stately proportions next spring. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


‘ ‘ ‘ . * <6 
‘America Discovers Dixie 
I’ YOU want to learn all the most important facts 











about the South and its resources and its amazing 

possibilities, send 10 cents for a copy of “America 
Discovers Dixie,’ a handsomely illustrated 52-page 
pamphlet just issued by the Review of Reviews. This 
pamphlet contains notable articles on the South by 
Clarence Poe, Richard H. Edmonds, John E. Egerton, 
Dr. Edwin Mims, Wallace Buttrick, Samuel G. Wil- 
mer, and Dr. W. S. Rankin. 


(Note.—To get this pamphlet, just clip out this notice, 
write your name and address on the margin, and forward to 
The Progressive Farmer with 10 cents in stamps or coin.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _‘| 


PHeRever there is a human being there is an op- 
portunity for a kindness.—Seneca. ‘ 
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Corn and Sweet Potatoes Compared as 


Hog Feed 


wishes to know “how many bushels of 


READER 

sweet potatoes it requires to equal a bushel of 
corn in feeding hogs.” 

No one can definitely The 

value of sweet potatoes as a hog feed will vary widely 


answer such a question 





with the kind of hogs and the other 

feeds used. Consequently one cat 

find so-called evidence where less 

than three bushels of sweet potatoes 

appeared equal to a bushel of corn 

while, on the other hand, equally 

good evidence can be found of it re 

quiring five bushels of sweet pota 

toes to equal a bushel of corn for 

: feeding hogs 

ae Sees If fed with due regard to their 
composition and the appetites of the hogs, and along 


are of the opinion that 
equal in feeding 


with other suitable feeds, 
bushels of sweet potatoes 


value to a bushel of corn. 


we 
3Y are 
There are more data available comparing Irish pota- 
toes with corn than of potatoes with corn. It 
seems to us that the weight of evidence is that it re- 
quires about four bushels of Irish potatoes to equal a 
bushel of corn, but this also depends on the manner in 
which the Irish potatoes are fed. If they are used to 
supply the largest part of 
the carbohydrates 
in the ration, it will 
bly require much more 


sweet 


required 
proba 
than 


four bushels to equal a 
bushel of corn. The reason 
is simple: They are too 
bulky for the hog, with his 


small, simple stomach, to 
handle large quantities satis 
factorily. On the other hand, 
if they are to supply 
succulence and only a small 
part of the carbohydrates re 
quired, three bushels of 
tatoes may 
to the average 
bushel of 
words, it is 
of feeding sweet potatoes, or 
corn—one as a substitute tor 
the other—but 
the proper use of sweet po 
tatoes to supply 
and a part of the carl 
drates required. But if 
take the generally accepted 
relative values of Irish 
tatoes to equal one bushel of 


used 


po 
easily be equal 
of a 
othe 


value 
corn In 


not a question 


a question of 

succulence 
' 

wo 


wt 


po a 


. Mr. Witt Penland, Clay 
corn, then it seems to us that af daleviia.” Cams 
3 to 3% bushels of sweet 
potatoes should equal one 


bushel of corn, for unquestionably sweet potatoes have 
a higher feeding value than Irish potatoes, and we 
think this is supported both by the evidence of the 
chemist and that of the hog in feeding trials. 

There is the one point, however, which must always 
be kept in mind, and that is that a small amount of 
some root crop seems to have a special value for the 
dry grain-fed hog,—probably a value very much higher 
than three or four bushels to one of corn. But, on the 
other hand, if the hog is fed on some rich protein feed 
and required to get nearly all his large supply of car- 
bohydrates required, from potatoes or from corn, prob- 
ably a bushel of corn is worth five bushels of potatoes. 


Don’t Feed Together Hogs of Unequal 
Age and Size 


GS of unequal age and size do not do well fed to- 
gether. Neither is it best to feed the weanling spring 


pigs with the older and larger hogs. In fact, large 
numbers of pigs fed together do not do as well as 
when fed in smaller lots, and this is especially true 


when the pigs are of unequal ages. 

It will generally pay to at least separate the pigs that 
are not doing well, and there is likely to be some of 
these in every lot. from the main lot and give them a 
little extra feed and care until they get to doing well 


Hampshire Ton-Litters 


HE Hampshire Swine Record 

a “silver trophy” in every state in which there is 

a state ton-litter contest. This trophy will be 

awarded to the winner in each state contest whenever 

the champion ton-litter is a Hampshire litter or shows 
clearly a preponderance of Hampshire blood. 

A handsome black and white enameled Hampshire 


Association offers 





County, N.C 


r a a ‘ 
By TAIT BUTLER 
watch fob is also being provided for every one feeding 
to completion of the state contest a Hampshire litter 


Any State livestock extension 
can furnish full information about the Hampshire offer. 


county agent or man 


In connection with ton-litter work, E. M. Harsch, 
secretary of the Hampshire Swine Record Associa- 
tion, Says 

“We have found that the ton-litter work has 
done as much for the hog business in general as 
any educational propaganda which has yet been 
attempted You can harp on careful breeding, 
proper teeding and the absolute necessity for sani 
tation in connection with the raising of market 
hogs until you are black in the face and the results 
are negligible in comparison to the possibilities in 
that direction when a man is able to see with his 


own eyes just how it applies to his particular con- 


ditions; by driving on his own seales a litter which 
he has himself ‘fed in accordance with this advice 
Hle may have been led into the observance of the 


best methods of breeding, feeding and management 
through the spirit of the contest, but after a ¢on- 
crete example on his own farm has proved to be 
practical with his own hogs, he is pretty likely to 
attempt the same care with all of his herd from 
then on. The production of ton-litters has become 
quite common and there are even a surprising 
number of two-ton litters. We are therefore more 


in sympathy with those contests in which as much 





PIGS AND COWS A GOOD COMBINATION 


Agent W. R. Anderson is shown inspecting eight sows on 


to feeding and handling 
methods and to percentage of prolit as to mere 
bulk and weight. We would even like to go a step 
farther and make it a whole herd proposition—have 
a man nominate every female in the producing herd 
and make the awards on percentage of ton-litters 


importance is attached 


produced from the entire herd, counting feeding, 
management, and profit on an equal basis. with 
weight.” ° 


Shipping Hogs in Summer 
W. LEWIS, specialist in livestock of the State 
Division of Markets, North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, suggests the following some 
of the things that should be observed in marketing 
hogs, especially during the summer :- 


as 


1. Be sure to order a livestock car, giving plenty of 
time to secure one. The car lengths are 36, 38. or 40 
feet, and take different rates. Usually a 36-foot car 
is used. This would depend upon the tonnage. During 
warm weather, sixty 200-pound hogs will fill a 36- 
foot car. 

2. Bed the car with three inches or more of sand. 
(This well moistened makes the best bedding material 
that can be had for shipping hogs in warm weather.) 

3. Do not chase hogs and get them overheated. 
Make a chute so that they may be driven into wagons 
used for transporting them to the railroad station. 

4. Put three inches of sand, well moistened, in the 
bottom of wagon box. This helps keep the hogs cool 
and prevents their slipping. 

5. Raise the sides of the wagon box so as to allow 
plenty of ventilation. Use some kind of shade over the 
wagon box or load early in the morning or late in the 
evening. (This will depend upon the time the train 
carrying the shipment leaves.) 

6. See that hogs have plenty of water, but light 
feeding the day before hogs are shipped. Doing this 
allows the hegs to arrive in better condition and to take 
on a good fill at the market, if desired. 


. recently started in dairying and is making swine growing a by-product c 





The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Pointers for Hog Raisers 


7. be sure to notify the railroad agent that you want 
to sign the 36-hour release which is granted for ani 
mals for immediate slaughter, otherwise the hogs wil 


be unloaded at the expiration of 28 hours. 
8. Keep yourself and the hogs wil 
fare better. 


“cool-headed” 


Balky Horses 


READER has a horse that “balks” when hitched 
but does not balk when plowing o 


to a wagon, 
at other work 
While some horses do not have as good a disposi 
tion as others, it is not too much to say that “balky 
horses are due to bad management on the part 
those who “break” and handle them. 


This is another case in which prevention is better and 
Proper handling will probably prevent 


easier than cure 
the formation of the bad habit or vice in almost every 
case. But after the animal has “balked” a few times it is 


of handling will prevent him 
from halking when the conditions are similar to those 
under which the bad acting started. Balking seems to 
trouble and punishment by whipping or 
than for it simply adds to 


doubtful if any method 


nervous 
worse 


be a 
beating is 
the trouble 

Most balky horses are caused by overloading before 
they have learned to set their full weight ‘and strengt! 
into the collar and experienced the pleasurable sensa 
tion of the load. 


useless, 


moving 

If the shoulders of the 

young horse have become 

or if his mouth is sore 

from a harsh bit or a badly 

fitting bridle, or if any part 

»f his body is chafed or sore 

from an ill-fitting harness 

balking is more likely to be 
developed. 


sore, 


balking is largely 
a nervous trouble, jerking 
whipping, or exciting in any 
which confuses the 
horse, likely to cause him 
to balk. The refusal to go 
forwart! or pull is at first 


Since 


way, 


due more to not knowing 
what to do than to any set 
objection to doing what is 


The horse becomes 
discour 
and 


wanted 
excited, 
aged and simply 


confused, 
stops, 


refuses to move. If no 

horses were. ill-treated, the 

harness never allowed to 

make the shoulders, back, o 

neck sore, or if none were 

asked to pull heavy loads 

- until they had learned what 

Mr. Penland’s farm pulling meant and how to 
pull, there would be less 


balky horses. If a horse is 
once overloaded before he knows how to pull he will 
not exert his full strength, he will after he has 
moved every load at the first attempt for a sufficient 
his ability ‘to move anything 


as 


time to get confidence 
he is hitched to. 


A method of breaking balky horses will be sug 
gested by practically every horseman, but the best 


mean a long and careful course of training, and after 
a horse has learned that it is best not to balk and has 
such confidence in his driver that he will move or pul 
whenever told by one driver, he may promptly balk 
when driven by another person, if the conditions arise 


under which the vice was first formed. If a horse 
learns what to do, or what is wanted of him, and cat 
do it without pain, ill-treatment or confusion, he wil 


not balk, but will do as directed, because it is easier. 
There may be bad horses, but bad trainers and 

drivers are largely responsible for the vice of balking 

and when once the vige becomes a set habit a cure ts 


difficult 
iS fay g ay 


oe 
The Way to Weigh a Hog 


[E the ends of a short rope together and run loop 

of same under hog, allowing rope to be betwee 

front legs of hog and just in front of its hind legs 
The two loops of the rope are then fastened on hook 
balances which should be high enough to 
from the ground. The hog lies in the rope 
do much except squeal a little. 

L. C. HERRING 

& & & 
HE National Duroc Record Association is offering 
free membership to all pig club members until they 


of cotton 
clear hog 
unable to 


are 21 years old who own at least one Duroc Jersey 
female recorded in the Nationa] Duroc Record Asso 
ciation. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Our Business Sense Versus 
Our Health Sense 


oF the latest inventions of mechanics 
are quickly appropriated by the pub- 
lic. If there is a labor-saving machine 
invented for factory or farm, people are 
quick to avail them- 
selves of it almost 
regardless of cost. 
What a _ contrast 
in our health sense. 
We are slow.to take 
up new discoveries 
and slow to let down 
obsolete ways of 
preventing or curing 
diseases. 
It costs the auto- 
bile manufacturer thousands and thou- 
ands of dollars to change the design or 
mprove his car, yet he does not hesitate 
lo it. It costs only a few cents and 
more oiten nothing to take the preventive 
vaccination against smallpox, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, yet people pass it up 
often “cuss” it out. 














DR. REGISTEB 


and 

Dr. William H. Welch, making a plea 
for the wide application of the great 
public health discoveries of the last few 
lecades, had this to say :— 

“When a Koch discovers the tubercle 
bacillus, a Banting discovers insulin for 
the relief of diabetes, a Von Behring an 
ntitoxin for the cure of diphtheria, or a 
Park demonstrates the value of toxin- 
antitoxin for the prevention of diph- 
theria, the world draws a long breath as 
f saving to itself, ‘Now we are rid of 
that terror which has haunted the hu- 
man race for centuries.’ 

“It then straightway forgets and goes 
its way comfortably assuming that, 
ourse, the great discovery or inven- 
is being carried into effect. 
he actual facts are quite different. 

4 few people, those of unusual initiative, 
or ample means, who happen to be under 
i exceptionally alert physicians, 
or within the jurisdiction of exceptionally 
ompetent health officers, receive the 
tits of the new discoveries, but the 
great mass of the human race goes on as 
before, and the death rate from these dis- 
ases is reduced slowly and over long 
periods of time.” 


the care 


} 
penc 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


F LED to ( ooperate With His Coun- 

Agent.—QOne of my latest and worst 
listakes my failure to cooperate 
vith my county agent. I sowed a field 
) alialfa in the spring of 1925, prepar- 
ng my ground very carefully, using 
lime and sparing no expense to grow a 
time crop. I paid no attention to inocu- 
lating, either seed or soil, and instead of 
mowing a crop of hay I am now trying 
to keep it alive. 








Was 


secured as fine a stand, notwith- 
the extreme drouth, of last 
summer, as anyone could possibly desire 
and it looked very favorable when spring 
pened up but instead of growing it be- 
1 to turn a sickly yellow as if it were 
I did not know what the 


standing 


at 
voing to die. 
trouble was. 
Right then I decided to see our county 
agent and follow his advice in regard to 
He came to see it and told me what 

was the trouble with it and also what to 
co for it. I followed his advice and it 
ow dark green color, except a few 
spots and is beginning to grow. My 
mustake, however, has caused me to lose 


the first crop which would have amounted 
) several tons of good hay, when feed is 
rece and high FARMER. 
+ + * 
'rdered Cabbage From Too Far 
jway—One mistake I have made for 
everal years is ordering my cabbage 


from other states in small number and 
aving them wilted when received. As 
: result I had late cabbage. This year 
got my plants from home market and 

headed cabbage already, (May 22). 


MRS. &. C. 








ESSEX COACH 








More Than 
350,000 Essex Cars 
in Service 


“CIx”” 








And Today the Greatest Sales in Our History 


More than 350,000 Essex cars in service 
and the greatest sales in our history is 
simply the result of giving greater value 
than was ever provided at this price. And 
thousands of new buyers who know the 
facts are turning to Essex for these proved 
and satisfying qualities, which no other 
car at its price ever approached. 


Only among far higher priced cars will 
you find comparison for Essex perform- 
ance, reliability and riding ease. Com- 
bined with the supreme advantage of the 
Super-Six principle the largest production 
of 6-cylinder cars in the world make this 
quality, price and value exclusive to Essex. 


That means not only a motor design that 
has long held foremost place among 
‘Sixes’? but the same precision standards 
in every chassis detail that time and use 
have tested in the service of the largest 
six-cylinder buying public in the world. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Lowest Price in 
History 


A. ¥. &. 


(AT YOUR DOOR) 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


Hudson-Essex Dealers now 

quote ‘‘At Your Door’’ prices, 

including freight, tax and 
following equipment: 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner, Front 

and Rear Bumpers, Rear View Mirror, 

Transmission Lock (built-in), Radiator 

Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combination 
Stop and Tail Light. 


- Detroit, Michigan 








ACLEAN SKIN 


is the basis of beauty. Thousands 
possess it because the soap they use is 


Resinol 


ABLE. 
scriber says, 
Farmer,” and 








$9,500 FOR POSTAGE * '**" neler 


475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
If in writing advertisers and octering, geees the sub- 
i e Progressive 
will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from an 
representation in our advertising columns. e 
adjust trifling disputes between 1 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 
should personally 
land 


“I saw your advertisement in 


fraudulent 


before 


cannot try to 
reliable business houses and 











Cost of printing, addressing and 
It is economy 


age alone. 
mailing would be in addition. 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
stead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


need an agent to sell my Ca: 





Samples free. F 


necessary. 
Milton Gordon. 1189 Vine St., 


Sell My Candy ¢ Gum 


A hewing n . 
Large variety. Everybody will buy from you. Experience un- 
given. Write today. 
incinnati, 0., Dept. 1061 





We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
Mf satisfactory, costs $2.50. If . costs ae. Fine bide 
Serop FREE. STERLING CO. NRI4 ALTIMORE.MD. , 








Summer Work on Carolina Farms 


Timely Ideas Gathered From Clemson College Specialists 
By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


I. Buie’s Agronomy Hints 


NE of the greatest problems with 

which the farmer is confronted at 

the present time is the production of 
hay and feed crops early in the season. 
This is especially true in the sections 
seriously affected by the drouth last sum- 
mer, and where the fall hay crop was 
very short. T. S. Buie, acting agrono- 
mist, suggests that Sudan grass is a 
splendid crop for the farmer to sow 
to meet this emergency. When sowed 
on fertile soil sufficiently early, two to 
three good cuttings are ordinarily se- 
cured. The hay produced is of good 
quality, comparing favorably with other 
grass hay, and is relished by practically 
all classes of livestock. Sudan grass is 
very similar to Johnson grass in ap- 
pearance, but, unlike Johnson grass, does 
not have the underground rootstocks and 
therefore cannot become a pest. 

Here are three other important sug- 
gestions from Mr. Buie:— 

“1, A weed is a plant out of place 
therefore any plant other than cotton in 
a cotton field would be considered as a 
weed. The object in cultivating is largely 
to control weeds, and it is a well known 
fact that weeds and grass are much easier 
to kill when small, than after they have 
made rank growth. 

“2. Summer legumes suchas soybeans 
velvet beans or cowpeas should be planted 
on every acre possible for the purpose 
of improving the soil. A few dollars 
invested in seed and labor of seeding will 
yield handsome profits; in fact, it is hard 
to realize how the same amount of money 
may be better invested than in planting 
leguminous crops for soil improvement 

“3. Many tons of nitrates will 
be applied to cotton and corn fields 
within the next month. Care should be 
taken not to wait until too late before 
making this application. The side ap- 
plications should ordinarily be made be- 
tween time of chopping and the appear- 
ance of the first squares. Corn should 
receive its application just before bunch- 
ing for tassel. If delayed longer than 
this, the plant will not be able to make 
most efficient utilization of the plant 
food.” 


II. How to Succeed With Peanuts 
and Soybeans 


quick 


O “live-at-home” program is com- 

plete without a peanut patch, in the 
opinion of R. W. Hamilton, extension 
agronomist, who reminds us that despite 
low prices in the past few years, a good 
many lower-state farmers still find pea- 
nuts a profitable commercial crop. For 
home use the best variety to keep us eat- 
ing “goobers” all winter is the Spanish. 
Some like the Valencia. It hardly pays 
to plant the large Jumbo, the Virginia 
Bunch, or the Virginia Runner, for they 
make too many pops. 

Fertilize with 200 to 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre. Do not let 
the seed fall right in the fertilizer, Plant 
either in the shell or shelled, it doesn’t 
matter. Be sure to plant thick in the 
drill, at least as close as six inches, and 
closer is better. Cultivate enough to 
keep down the crab grass. Then you can 
parch a biscuit-pan full every day next 
winter. 

Mr. Hamilton also suggests the im- 
portance of soybeans for hay and says 
that while earlier plantings give largest 
yields plantings as late as July 1 do well. 

Considering both yields per acre and 
quality of hay, the soybean is the best 
summer legume hay crop. Of the many 
varieties of soybeans the Otootan and 
the Laredo are the best for hay. Seed 
of these varieties are much cheaper than 
in former years and one bushel of either 
variety will plant from five to six acres 
in three-foot rows. By planting in rows 
the quality and quantity of hay is in- 
creased. They usually double to triple 
the yield of cowpea hay and stand wet 
or dry weather better than cowpeas, 


III. What to Do in Garden and 
Orchard 


ARDENERS who grow a fall crop 

of tomatoes for home supply or for 
market will have an advantage over 
those who do not, says A. E. Schilletter, 
extension horticulturist, who advises 
planting the seed in June, sowed thinly 
so as not to crowd the plants. During 
late July or early August the plants 
should be set in the garden or field with 
care because of the dry weather usually 
prevalent then. If they are to be train- 
ed to stakes they may be set as close 
as two feet in the row. 


Other garden and orchard notes by 
Mr. Schilletter are given below :— 

“June is the month to sow cabbage, 
caulifower, and Brussel sprouts seed for 
later transplanting. 

3y all means have a fall crop of /rish 
potatoes. Lookout Mountain is one of 
the best varieties for fall planting. 

“Plow up the three-year-old straw- 
herry bed atter the crop is off, and sow 
the ground with cowpeas. It is seldom 
protitable to carry the strawberry 
through more than two fruiting seasons. 

“Cut off and burn old dewberry, black 
berry, and raspberry canes as soon as 
they are through fruiting. If allowed to 
remain they choke out the new growth 
and harbor diseases and insects. 

“A good method of treatment for the 
young orchard at this season is to plant 
it to some crop that requires frequent 
cultivation, such as Irish potatoes, beans 
or cotton. To do its best, a young or- 
chard must be cleanly cultivated through- 
out the summer.” 


IV. Fighting Crop and Garden 
Pests 


UMMER work in controlling insect 

pests, as advised by John O. Pepper, 
extension entomologist, may be summed 
up in calendar form as follows: 


Cotton Boll Weevil—Prepare to con- 
trol this insect. Keep close watch of cot- 
ton fields and dust with calcium arsenate 
when the infestation is sufficient to war- 
rant it. 

Mexican Bean Beetle-—Keep a close 
watch on beans for this insect and as 
soon as it appears dust with a mixture 
of 1 pound of calcium arsenate and 9 
pounds of hydrated lime. 

Plant Lice—These insects have been 
abundant this year and are still plenti- 
ful in many gardens. Where they are 
present use a nicotine sulphate, or “Black 
Leaf 40,” spray. 

Flea little 


Beetles —These jumping 


insects usually start their trouble about 
this time of year. Where they are trou- 
blesome use a Bordeaux-arsenate spray. 

Red Spider—Keep watch in cotton 
fields for this pest and pull up and de- 
stroy infested stalks. In case a large 
field is infested, either dust with sulphur 
or spray with aconcentrated lime-sulphur 
spray. 

Peach Tree Borer—Where peach trees 
are not treated with paradichlorobenzene, 
be sure to mound the trees to a height of 
eight inches during the first week in July 
and take down these mounds about the 
middle of October. However, the para- 
dichlorobenzene treatment gives best re- 
sults. 

Melon Worms.—As soon as the small 
worms begin to feed on the under sur- 
face of the leaves, spray the plants with 
a Bordeaux-arsenate spray or dust with 
a mixture of 1 pound of calcium arse- 
nate to 5 pounds of sulphur: repeat ev- 
ery week or 10 days until the melons are 
mature. 

Orchard Spraying —Be sure to make 
the last spray for Elberta and late sum- 
mer peaches. 

Tobacco Hornworm.—As soon as the 
worms appear on tobacco, dust with an 
arsenical dust or hand-pick in case of 
small fields. 

Recommendations for control can be 
obtained from the Entomology Division, 
Clemson College, S. C. 

It is impossible to mention all the in- 
sects and their control tor the summer. 
Therefore when an insect begins to cause 
injury and the farmer doesn't know it 
and how to combat it, he should send 
specimens and write the Entomology Di- 
vision, Clemson College, S. C., and in 
this way obtain information and control 
measures for such pests. 


V. Summer Livestock Hints 


T IS a very common practice among 
those who salt their horses and mules 
to give them a liberal amount of salt 
once each week. Experimental work in- 
dicates that it is much better to keep 
salt always in the stalls before horses 
and mules so that they may eat it as 
their system demands, says L. V. Starkey, 
chief of the Animal Husbandry Divis- 
ion. If given salt only once a week, they 
frequently overeat and drink an abnormal 
amount of water at that particular time, 
which frequently upsets the digestive 
system. Salt is very necessary for all 
classes of livestock, and they should have 
free access to salt at all times. 
Other livestock suggestions from Prof, 
Starkey are summed up below: 
“Heat prostration seldom occurs if the 
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HE bad boy and the robin’s nest is 
quite an ancient tale; text books, [ 
think, have harped on it since Daniel 
went to jail, but boys are boys, and some 
are bad, so every now and then the tales 
of boys and robins’ nests must needs 
be told again. 

Well, yesterday down in the grove be- 
low the nether slough I heard two rascals 
plotting out a crime they meant to do. 
I listened to half-whispered words; those 
youngsters, fiend possessed, were plot- 
ting how they’d climb a tree and steal 
a robin’s nest! My slow old heart began 
to throb, my chest began to heave, my 
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Forgetting Pedagogy—y. sav” rum 


The Chronicles ef the Cheerful Plowman 
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arm began to twitch and jerk within my 
cotton sleeve; and then before I could 
refrain I had those lads in tow and they 
were marching down the road as they 
were told to go. I had each youngster in 
a trice by gaping collar band while words 
of warning came in tones that all could 
understand. I told them if they did that 
trick no switch upon the tree could last 
to give them half the stripes that they 
would get fror me! 

I know the modern pedagog will call 
my method bad. He'll say that’s not the 
proper way to change an erring lad. 
He’ll say a rascal’s baser streak cannot 
be whipped away; his better, finer, nobler 
streak must first be called in play, and 
then this latter streak, of course, since 
it is true and strong, will put the baser 
streak to route and right will conquer 
wrong! 

That method may be well and good, 
I'm not prepared to say; I had no time 
to try it out down yonder yesterday. I 
find no time for weigning plans to learn 
which way is best, wnen youngsters full 
of Nick himself propose to steal a nest! 


~ 








livestock has an abundance of shade and 
fresh water. Hogs are less resistant to heat 
than are other classes of livestock. 


“Use the mowing machine on the perma 
nent pastures. This is a fine way to de- 
stroy the weeds. It should be used if pos- 
sible before the weeds seed. 


“Treat the sheep for stomach worms if they 
are infested. The lambs should also be treat- 
ed. The summer months are most favorable 
to the ravages of this insect pest. 


“Feed lambs in a creep. The spring lambs 
should have some grain in addition to their 
mother’s milk. The extra feed will put them 
in better flesh for the market. 


“Pasture grasses and forage crops shou! 
be provided and used to the greatest poss: 
ble degree. By so doing the cost of main- 
taining livestock will be reduced about one 
third. 


“Early lambs bring best prices on the mar- 
ket. Rams should be placed with the ewe 
flock in the month of July. A fresh pasture 
or a little additional feed at this time is 
advisable.” 


VI. Dairying Suggestions 
NJURIOUS bacteria, the greatest 


sources of evil in milk, must be fough 
with a greater vigor and vigilance i 
summer than in winter, says Prof. J. P 
LaMaster, chief o 
the Dairy Division, 
who warns dairymen 
of their obligations 
to insure clean milk 
Like man, these mi- 
croscopic “busy 
bodies” thrive mirac- 
ulously on milk. To 
eliminate them, clean 
the cows, and keep 





J. P. LaMASTER 


in Clean quarters. 
Use small-top milk pails.  Sterilize ali 
utensils before using. Cool the milk 


promptly to a low temperature, so any 
bacteria present—such as souring bacteria 
—will be inactive. Handle it soon, be 
fore it has time to be badly contamin 
ated. During summer particularly, it 
advisable to cool quickly and to main 
tain a low temperature. Clean milk wil! 
return better prices and will create a de 
mand. 

Another important summer suggestion 
from Prof. LaMaster is that it is neces- 
sary to feed some grain to cows on pas 
ture in order to maintain heavy and prof 
itable milk flow. A cow cannot hold 
enough grass to supply the necessary di 
gestible feed, he says. Then sometimes 
pastures are short and the cow must 
travel in the hot sun all day long, cover- 
ing a great territory to get even her 
“fill.” Especially is it advisable to sup- 
plement substantially with grain, when 
first turning cows on pasture in the 
spring, for grass is mostly water at that 
season. 

Neither should a heifer be left to the 
pasture alone for feed. Few pastures in 
the state are good enough to furnish all 
the feed necessary for growing heifers. 
says Prof. LaMaster. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


| SEE by the ads in this paper where 
rubber is got from trees in foreign 
countries where women does the work or 
else men wears red shirts. Look at it 
and see what you 
can make out about 
it. 

I see by the ads in 
this paper there is 
several different 
kinds of good tires. 
I got interested and 
read what they all 
had to say. 

I see by the ads 
this paper where the 
little Dutch boy is 
back again. I reckon that’s a great biz 
bar of lead he’s a-swingin’ on. Now 
ain’t that just like a boy, always climbin 
on something. 

Hopin’ you're the same, 

BILL CASPER. 




















BILL CASPER 


Yours, 
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A Wonderful Messag 
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To Southern Farm Boys and Girls : 

















Dear Friends :— 
The message is from one who, denied the privilege of college life, has never ceased to regret 


that deprivation. In the days when after the Civil War educational facilities were limited, and the ie 
ability to enter college was still more limited in the case of most Southern boys and girls, I did * 
not have the opportunity of college life. I am, therefore, better prepared to stress the importance + 
of college work than those who, having been to college, have not known the handicap under which * 
those of us labor who never entered college. * 

. 


The lack of a college training will go with you through life. It will be too late to take up 
college work when you have grown a little older, and your regret then for the balance of your life 
will be that you failed to utilize the opportunity to broaden your culture, to strengthen the devel- 
opment of your brain power, to become acquainted with science and art and with much that makes 
for the highest development of the mental and moral nature. 

Upon the boys and girls of the present day will rest the responsibility of shaping the destiny of 
the South in the coming years; and the destiny of the South will largely fix the destiny of America; 
and the destiny of America will fix the destiny of the world. 

This Southern land of ours, blessed beyond any other equa! area on the earth in natural resources, 
is certain to become one of the greatest centers of wealth creation in all the world. The marvelous 
material development of New England will be far surpassed by the material development of the 
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South. The leaders in that development will of necessity be college bred men and women. They 4 
will have the power to shape the thought and culture and the material development of that section. + 
Or, if they fail, men and women from other sections will come into the South and utilize these »4 
God-given advantages, and the Southern boy and the Southern girl will to a certain extent become 3 
the “hewers of wood and the drawers of water” for those who having prepared themselves by edu- ~ 
cation will become the leaders of the South’s mighty affairs in the coming years. 4 
I am not unmindiul of the fact that many men without college education have achieved large * 
things in material development, and sometimes in other lines of work; but these men could have * 
accomplished far more if they had had the benefit of college education. They have been handicapped. RICHARD H. EDMONDS % 
They have had to carry a load little appreciated by men who have had college training. t 
In the ovewhelming poverty of the South in the days following the Civil War, and for many The South perhaps has no great- * 
vears thereafter, the opportunity for college education was necessarily limited; but in the advance a 
that is now going on in the South, and the marvelous achievements which are being made, there is er exponent than the man you = 
= a broader field and a greater opportunity for the Southern boy and the Southern girl to seek a A é 7 
& college education than at any time since the Civil War. see pictured above. As editor z 
z Whether you expect to continue in farm life. or whether you expect to turn your attention to of The Manufacturers’ Record, z 
eH industrial pursuits or to professions, your opportunity for success is vastly increased by college : 7 ae * 
a education. Without that you will be hampered eve: as a farmer, for the scientific knowledge gained he 1S continually pointing the 
+ as to farming in the right kind of college work gives a power for success which can never be attained ; - 
+ by the uneducated man. Farming is a science—a science of the highest character. It is a manufac- way to greater prosperity and * 
z turing business. It is a chemical factory. It is an ennobling profession. . happiness for the people of his * 
* With the lan! as the factory, the farmer must know how to mix his ingredients chemically. He : ‘ 
> 4 must understand the chemistry of the soil, the chemistry of the fertilizer. He must understand how native section and therefore for * 
+ to take these raw materials and put them into the factory of the farm and turn out the finished . < 
> product. Chemistry, and a knowledge of soils and of the science of breeding livestock are just as the people of America as a 
4 essential to the farmer, as a scientific knowledge in chemisty is to the men who manage great iron whole t 
oa and steel works, or cotton mills and dye factories. "= +h 
; Do not for one moment think that the farmer can attain his highest results without college 4 
° training. Every year larger opportunities for success, larger responsibilities for assuming the burdens t 
> of the development of civilization or the advancement of education, are coming to the young men : 
and the young women of the South. Upon them rests a responsibility immvasurably great. The colleges listed below are in- t 
: AS I HAVE STATED, BY REASON OF THE BOUNDLESS RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH, terested in your future! Write * 


* THIS SECTION WILL HELP TO SHAPE THE MATERIAL AND POLITICAL AND RELIG- 
> IOUS DESTINY OF AMERICA; AND AS GOES AMERICA, SO GOES THE WORLD. HENCE them for catalogs and any other 
. TO THE BOY AND GIRL ON THE FARM IN THE SOUTH—AND AS I SPEAK AS A FARMER : : 
* BOY WHO FROM THE TIME HE WAS TEN YEARS OLD UNTIL I LEFT THE FARM FOUR information you desire. This 
= YEARS LATER. WAS ENGAGED IN ALL THE ACTIVITIES OF FARM WORK, FROM PLOW- . . . 

* ING AND PLANTING AND HOEING AND MILKING AND FEEDING—I WOULD SAY UTILIZE Sr eae a personal in- 
EVERY POSSIBLE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A COLLEGE EDUCATION. THE LACK OF vitation for you to write them. 
“ THAT KIND OF EDUCATION IS A TREMENDOUS HANDICAP. y = 
Very truly yours, RICHARD H. EDMONDS. ‘ 
3 12, 1926. Don’t Put It Off — Write Today 
p4 


Baltimore, Md., June 12, 





+ Our sincere advice to every farm boy and girl is to cut The Southern farm boys and girls have a “golden oppor- 
out this entire page—and keep it. Then read and reread tunity” before them if they will only develop their ‘“God- 
Mr. Edmonds truly wonderful message. It is not only in- given” talents through a college education. Keep this mes- 
spiring but very practical. Every word he speaks is true. sage as a guide for a successful life —The Progressive Farmer 








| LIST OF COLLEGES 
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+ University of North Carolina Virginia Po!ytechnic Institute Atlantic Christian College , 
é | CHAPEL HILL, N. C. BLACKSBURG, VA. WILSON, N. C. z 
; North Carolina State College of Agricul- Cullowhee State Normal School Columbia College (Women) + 
ture and Engineering eae ee CUA 8. C. $ 
? RALEIGH, N. C. Flora McDonald College (Women) Woman’s College of Due West 
» m t . - & of 
+ Meredith College (Women ’ to Hara Pte * 
* RALEIGH AS, ) Queen’s College (Women) Wofford College * 
4 Guilford Coll be: ge lee, SPARTANBURG, S. C. : 
. ord Lollege atawba College “s 
+ GUILFORD Bere A ¢. SALISBURY, N. 8 JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS * 
+ Furman University Davidson College Peace Institute (Women) “ 
p 3 GREENVILLE, S. C. DAVIDSON, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
= Blackstone College for Girls Presbyterian College of South Carolina Stonewall Jackson College (Women) ; 
* BLACKSTONE, VA. ; CLINTON, S. C. ABINGDON, VA. * 
+ IN WRITING THESE COLLEGES, PLEASE MENTION THAT YOU SAW THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ¢ 
4 : 
: $ 
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Carolinas-Virginia Farm Topics 
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KEEPS THREE BREEDS BUT DOES NOT 
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LET THEM MIX 





Here we have a picture of three Standardbred breeds of poultry on one farm, 


owned by Mrs. Slade Leatherwood, of Clay County, N. 
stock is kept separate through the breeding season. 
bunch now that the breeding season is over. 
a long way toward supporting a family. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


R many years Rappahannock County 
had no county fair although this is a 
very important agricultural county, and 
a number of farmers wished to have a 
fair. In 1925 the members of the 4-H 
clubs under the direction of Sam Pres- 
ton, county agent, planned and carried 
out a most successful fair. This under- 
taking was not only successful in having 
a large number of exhibits and a good 
attendance, but proved a success finan 
cially, leaving a balance of $400 in the 
treasury. Since the boys and girls have 
proved that a fair can be operated in the 
county, the older people have offered to 
make it a permanent event. 
* * * 

The Virginia Poultry Federation, which 
is a branch of the American Poultry As- 
sociation, is endeavoring to build up its 
membership during 1926, At the begin- 
ning of the year there were 100 mem- 
bers, and the aim is secure 2,000. Charles 
T. Corman of Blacksburg is secretary. 
Poultry is now one of the largest agri- 
cultural industries in the state, being 
valued at approximately $40,000,000, in- 
cluding the value of chickens and the 
value of eggs and poultry sold. This 
spring approximately 110 hatcheries op- 
erated and had a very successful season 

* * * 

Two hundred members of the Augusta 
County Farmers’ Union, under the direc- 
tion of S. B. Fenne, county agent, re- 
cently toured Tidewater Virginia farms 
and places of historic interest in that sec 
tion. Several tours have been conducted 
by other county agents and the results 
have been exceedingly beneficial, as the 
farmers from one section of the state 
have an opportunity to see farming 
conditions in other districts, and also to 
meet and discuss mutual problems with 
other farmers. 

* * * 

The special committee, representing sev- 
eral railroads, apple growers, and trans- 
portation companies recently met at 
Charlottesville as the guest of the Pied- 
mont Fruit Growers’ Association, and 
discussed plans for increasing fruit ship- 
ments through Hampton Roads. The 
meeting was largely attended by apple 
growers and representatives of transpor- 
tation lines. By shipping apples through 
Hampton Roads, it is claimed that Vir- 
ginia growers will save some money on 
freight rates and will also be assisting 
the development of this great port which 
is one of the state’s assets. 
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Conditions in Virginia dairy herds are 
improving, as there has been a consider- 


number of cattle 
to the tuberculin test, according 
Since 
tested 


able decline in the 
acting 
to the dairy and food division 
February, 4,826 cattle have 


re- 


heen 





. Of course all breeding 
No roosters appear in this 
A flock of hens like this one will go 


for tuberculosis in the 32 counties, and 

only 256, or 5.3 per cent, have reacted to 

the test. The 1926 General Assembly 

made an appropriation of $35,000 a year 

to pay dairymen for cattle which reacted. 
a a 

A recent report on commercial peach 
orchards shows that Virginia stands 
12th in the entire country. Peach pro- 
duction in Virginia has never been on 
as large a scale as apple production, but 
there are three centers in the state where 
peach growing is a very important in- 
dustry. These sections are in Albemarle, 
Rockingham, and Botetourt counties. 

* * * 

Some of the Best Things in Rural Vtr- 
ginia is the title of a recent bulletin by 
Dr. Wilson Gee, professor in rural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. This publication 
gives concrete examples of how coun- 
ties in Virginia have solved some prob- 
lems of religion, health, and economics. 
Fifteen of the outstanding rural institu- 
tions are discussed in detail in this 
bulletin. 

* 7 + 

l‘irginia farmers are taking more in- 
terest in legume inoculation, particularly 
soybeans, according to the orders re- 
ported by the State Department of Agri- 
culture. Fully 90 per cent of the orders 
placed for inoculation were for material 
for soybeans. The Department of Agri- 
culture furnishes this inoculation mate- 
rial at cost. 


Save Bur Clover Seed 


UR clover is a winter annual legume 

that furnishes winter grazing, may 
be cut for hay in the early spring, and is 
a valuable soil improvement crop. Bur 
clover inoculates for alfalfa and alfalfa 
for bur clover. Here is what Mr. S. L. 
Jeffords, forage crop specialist at Clem- 
son College, S. C., says about saving bur 
clover seed: 

“The dead vines and leaves may be 
raked up with a hay rake if possible, or 
with a hand garden rake. <A strand 
of small mesh poultry wire fencing 
should be stretched across a wagon-bed, 
or large box, or even a barrel. The vines 
may then be taken up with a pitchfork 
and beaten over the wire. The burs will 
filter through the wire into the wagon- 
bed, box or barrel. Those that remain 
on the ground may be swept up with 
brooms. 

“Large street-sweeping brooms will 
make the job easier and quicker. These 
brooms, which may be had from hard 
ware stores, are 14 to 18 inches wide and 
have bristles made of coca fibre, wire. or 


thin strips of steel. They cost $1 to $1.50 
each or $10 to $12 per dozen without 


handles. 

“Bur clover seed sold last year at 80 
cents to $1 per bushel in the bur. esti- 
mating approximately 10 pounds to the 


bushel. This price was on the late va- 
riety, the one most commonly found in 
this state and matures from the middle 
of May to the first of June. The earlier 
variety, which matures 30 to 40 days 
earlier, sold for $1.50 per bushel. The 
early variety this year is being booked 
for $2 per bushel by the largest com- 


mercial grower in the state. It is very 
likely that the demand this year will 
greatly exceed the supply and that the 


price of the late variety will be more per 
bushel this year than last.” 


A Peach of a Pair 


HIS is what we call Tom Broom of 

Union County and John Cameron of 
Anson County, two of the best county 
agents to be found anywhere and two 
who have served so long as county agents 
that they are now deans in the College 
ot Demonstrators. 
county agents do an im- 
work but make very 
They have no time 


These two 
mense amount of 
little noise about it. 
for horn-blowing. The Progressive 
Farmer has long recognized the high 
service of these efficient and lovable men. 
It is pretty generally known that their 
efforts have very materially raised the 
standard of living in Anson and Union 
counties, yet there are farm families in 
these two counties that know too little of 
the work these workmen have wrought. 


An extract from Mr. Cameron's re- 
port for the week ending May 15, 1926, 
gives just a sample of the sort of pro- 
gress he is promoting :— 

“Some of the farmers who sowed 
vetch, oats, and barley last fall for the 
first time say that they will get more 
hay this year than ever before. One of 
them, D. B. Batten, has been keeping six 
cows for three or four years and retail- 
ing his milk. He now grows practically 
all of his grain feed and hay and is get- 
ting an average income of $200 per 
month from his six cows. Mr. Batten 
is one of the best cotton farmers in the 
county and works six to eight mules, yet 
he says that his six dairy cows for the 
past three years have been bringing him 
a little more clear money than his cot- 
ton. Some farmers are now making more 
hay than ever before on account of hav- 
ing sowed oats and barley.” 

We should remember that this home- 
grown feed was produced this exception- 
ally dry spring following last year, also 
exceptionally dry. 

Right next door to John Cameron, or 
over in Union County, is Tom Broom, 
now widely known as “Lespedeza” 
Broom, who makes this report for the 
week May 10-15: 

“This week we purchased 265 bushels 
of soybean seed and terraced 25 acres of 
land. We are urging dairymen to plant 
soybeans for hay and all dairymen visi- 
ted this week are deing this. The har- 
vest of barley, vetch, and oats for hay 
is in full blast. The crop is very fine 
and farmers are very proud of their 
crops. I am getting invitations by mail 
to come and look at crops before they 
are cut. Some farmers report that they 
have more hay than they can use. The 
40,000 pounds of vetch seed sowed in 
Union County last fall is in evidence on 
every road. The tields certainly look 
beautiful. Much of it will be allowed 
to ripen seed before being turned under 
for corn. A large acreage has been 
turned under for cotton. Vetch, soy- 
beans, and lespedeza are a trio that is 
being adopted for soil-building by the 
progressive farmers.” 

These two county agents have remade 
their counties, agriculturally speaking, 
and the foundation of their work and the 
great results they have attained came 
primarily from their programs of soil- 
improvement and the production of home- 
grown feed. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 


EPHAS Abram Montgomery, Vir- 
ginia’s very efficient state boys’ club 
agent, was born 37 years ago this month, 
at Wirtz, Va., and was reared on the 

















farm. He is a graduate of Lynchburg 
College and V. P. I. In 1923 Miss Ellie 
Gibson of Dallas, Texas, became 
Montgomery. Charles Gibson is theii 
only child. Mr. Montgomery was a 
county agent until called to enter upon 
his present important work. 


\ 
Mrs 


John Baylor Whitehead, county agent 
of Nelson County, Va., lives at Loving 
ston, where he was born 32 years ago 
He was reared on the farm and attended 
1 West Virginia college. Before becom 
ing county agent Mr. Whitehead was en 
gaged in farming. His ambition is to 
get the “Virginia Five-Year Agricul 
tural Program” at work on every farm 
and in every home in Nelson County. 

Audley Hoffman Ward, district agent 
of the Extension Service of South Caro- 
lina, was born and reared on a farm near 
Timmeonsville, S. C., and has just cele 
brated his 35th birthday. After receiy- 
ing his B. S. degree from Clemson Col 
lege in 1914 he was also graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1920. He 
is now district farm demonstration agent 
with headquarters at Aiken, S. C. His 
previous experience was that of a teacher 
at Clemson College and county agent of 
Darlington County. Mr. Ward's aim is: 
“To so develop and improve agriculture 
that the farmer may receive as much re 
turn for his labor and investment as lie 
would in any other line of endeavor.” 

Miss Louise Stanley, chief of the Bu 
reau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
born June 8, 1883, on a farm near Nash 
ville, Tenn. She has received degrees 
from Peabody College, the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, and Yale. 
Home economics has been woefully neg- 
lected until within the past few years. 
Under the direction of Miss Stanley, the 
Bureau of Home Economics is doing 
much needed work in a remarkably effi- 
cient way. 

Leland O. Howard, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was born at 
Rockford, IIL, on June 11, 1857. He went 
direct from Cornell 
to the Bureau of 
Entomology, and 
became its chief in 
1894 an office 
which he has held 
with honor and 
distinction for near- 
ly athird ofa cen 





tury. For many 

> oS years he has been 
known as one of the famous scien- 
tists of the world. His scientific and 
economic writings are standard ev- 
erywhere. He expresses his ambition in 


his lifework in these words: “To help 
the American farmer and humanity in 
general in the fight against insects.” 

Dennis Harvey Hall, Jr., poultry bus- 
bandman of the South Carolina Exten 
sion Service, was born June 7, 1896, at 
High Point, N. C., and spent the greater 
part of his boyhood days on a farm 
Graduating in 1919 from the North Caro 
lina College of Agriculture the next im 
portant event in his career was his mar 
riage to Miss Cornelia Christine Judd of 
Sanford, N. C. In his present work as 
poultry husbandman Mr. Hall's ambi 
tion is “to make the South a_ better 
place to live in and to make farm life 
more profitable and to develop the poul- 
try industry in South Carolina to $50.- 
000,00 annually.” 

Arthur Buist Bryan, agricultural edi 
tor of Clemson Agricultural College, was 
born June 7, 1875, at Lee’s, S. C., and 
was reared on a South Carolina farm. 
He attained his B. S. degree from Clem 
son in 1898 and from George Peabody in 
1901. Returning to Clemson College he 
served on the faculty and then should 
ered the responsibilities of agricultural 
editor. In this work he has been em- 
nently successful. Practicalfy every pa 
per in South Carolina carries his excel 
lent copy. Mr. Bryan married Miss 
Inez Sledge of Atlanta, in 1904, ther 
children being Wright and Mary. 





Don’t tell me 


you can’t 


smoke a pipe! 


I’M HERE to say that you can. And it 
isn’t a matter of perseverance, either. 
Let me give you a page out of my own 
book. I used to think that J would never 
be able to smoke a pipe. That is, and 
enjoy it. I was doing an “‘off again, on 
again, Finnegan” with first this tobacco 
and then that. 

Then I made a discovery! A friend of 
mine suggested that I try a load of his 
Prince Albert. (J’ll say he was a friend!) 
I tried it, and I want to go on record here 
and now that no other pipe tobacco ever 
tasted like that before. I tried a sec- 
ond load, to be sure my taste wasn’t 
kidding me. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


The second load tasted even better 
than the first. I knew that I had found 
the one tobacco for me. That was seven 
years ago, and I’ve been a Prince Albert 
regular ever since. P. A. is so cool and 
sweet and fragrant, so genuinely friendly, 
you just want to hit it up from morning 
to midnight (and do!). 

P. A. doesn’t bite the tongue or 
parch the throat. That’s one of the rea- 
sons I’ve stayed with it these years. I 
know just what you’re going through, 
Old Man. Just tear a leaf out of my 
book. Get yourself a tidy red tin of 
good old P. A. today. No friend ever 
gave you better advice. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Gathering Rubber Latex 


The United States Rubber Company 
owns and operates the largest produc- 
ing rubber plantation in the world. 
The company’s properties in Sumatra 
and Malaya comprise 136,000 acres 
with over 7,000,000 trees and give 
employment to 20,000 people. 












































Four of the eight Sprayed Rubber Producing Units on the United 
States Rubber Company’s largest plantation at Kisaran, Sumatra. 
More of these plants for producing Sprayed Rubber are being built 
throughout the Far East by the United States Rubber Company. 


Answering some Questions about 


the New “Sprayed Rubber” 


Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 

A—lIt is an entirely new form of crude 
rubber produced from rubber latex 
withouttheuse ofsmokeorchemicals. 


Q—Who produces it? 

A—The United States Rubber 
Company. 

Q—Where? 

A—In Java and atits rubberplantations 
in Sumatra and on the Malay Penin- 
sula, by means of a special patented 
process discovered by its technical 
staff and by means of special patented 
apparatus also designed by United 
States Rubber Company technicians. 


Q— What are its advantages? 

A—It is used in just the same manner 
as any other form of crude rubber 
but being produced without the use 
of smoke or chemicals, it is cleaner, 
more uniform in texture and has a 
higher tensile strength. 


United States 


Q—Is it used in building U. S. Tires? 


A—Yes. Millions of pounds of it have 
been used and more and more 
will be used all the time as new 
plants for producing it are com- 
pleted by the United States Rubber 
Company in the Far East, 


Q—Does the United States Rubber 
Company make Sprayed Rubber 
only from rubber latex from its 
own plantations? 


A—No. The Company considers that’ 
Sprayed Rubber is markedly su- 
verior to rubber derived from latex 
by the old methods. Therefore it 
has located factory units for produc- 
ing Sprayed Rubber in various 
rubber producing areas in the Far 
East, thus supplementing the sup- 
ply made from the latex from its 
own trees. 


@ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED 


ROY 


STATES 


L CORD 


BALLOON 
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What Farmers Want to Know 2 00. 
By C. L. NEWMAN * 3S — 


Four parts each of acid phosphate and 


Fertilizers Do Not Evaporate 


vag nitrate of soda and one part of muriate 
“[T 1S a common belief among farmers of potash, 400 to 600 pounds per acre, Bu Ss an OLYMP IC 
around here that nitrate of soda put will make a good mixture. An acre of y 
down during dry weather will evaporate |and that will make 40 bushels of corn I 
tnlces it Pains soon. Vil sunshine hove Should arase, tines oF tour cove anei| LNCTEASeS your milk money and saves you 
any effect on nitrate frost. ai 
of soda?” k 


Nitrate of soda Believes in High Acre Yields 


does not evaporate The Olympic Cream Separator soon pays for itself in the 


and sunshine will “[ 44/ E an acre of loamy land with extra cream you get that the old-fashioned, pan-skim- 
help preserve it if clay foundation that was im lettuce ming method sends to the pigs and calves. You escape the 
it is kept dry. If and was fertilized with 2,000 pounds of endless drudgery of skimming and scalding milk pans. 


7-5-5 fertilizer last year and with 2,000 


nitrate of soda, J 
pounds of 8-4-6 this year and then top- 


muriate of potash, or 


Light -running, easy to keep clean, sturdy, this small 
separator is reliable and is a close skimmer. Payments 





anv other mineral @”essed with 200 pounds of nitrate of ‘ , . 
fertilizer is applied Soda per acre. I want to put this land only $5.60 monthly. Send the coupon today. 
C. L. NEWMAN ertilizer is applied ° 
in dry weather, it ™ Sweet potatoes but am told that they © ° + 
will remain on the ground until it is dis- will all go to vines since I did not cut +> . 
solved by water or until it is worked but half my lettuce. The other half of BB MARVEL CREAM SEPARAT ORS—worthy 
into the ground. The erroneous idea the heavy crop was plowed in. Do you dairy mates for Empire Milking Machines 
of its evaporation may have come from advise me to put sweet potatoes on this 
the fact that when applied in dry weather land: 2 . 
dew may dissolve a part or all of the No, not if you have land available Just as Empire Milking Machines with their calf-sucking 
nitrate and moisture may collect on it with less nitrogen in it. You will find action get more milk from cows, BB Marvel Cream Sepa- 
when the air is damp. This may give it more profitable to grow a truck crop, rators with their vibrationless bowls and freedom from 
the nitrate the appearance of having I am sure. Cabbage, tomatoes, beans, cross currents get all the cream all the time. The leak- 
disappeared, but is has not. It is still carrots, beets, spinach, and turnips sowed proof ball bearings assure a permanently balanced bowl 
there, waiting for a rain to dissolve it. in July or August or both should pro- and frictionless operation. 
luce high yields of ality ; 
— a sg —a Before you buy a new separator test the BB Marvel against 
Hay From Soybeans and said hoes ainda Ss del sian gotten oe your present machine or any separator you wish. A right 
Sudan Grass esiens 600 tain aah. 32 en Made? size for every herd—equipped for hand, electric or gasoline 
os thie haa de — yor power operation. Send coupon for catalog, deferred pay- 
“lf HAVE sowed soybeans for hay, “Se tus and for sweet potatoes, do not ment plan, and name of nearest Empire Dealer. 


d : ‘ use a fertilizer containing nitrogen, but 
sowing two pecks in two-foot rows. ne 
9 p I apply 600 to 900 pounds of acid phos- 


How would it do to sow Sudan grass phate and 150 to 200 pounds of muriate The EMPIRE LINE 


broadcast when the soybeans are culti- 










° —— : ” or sulphate of potash per acre. Empire Milking Machines—for herds of 
vated a second time? I want hay. 6 cows up. BB Marvel Cream eeasaeme— 
Your plan is a good one but early soy- — . or 4 cows or more. Olympic Cream Sepa- 
oe rator—for 2 or 3 co E ire Dairy Wat 
beans such as Haberlandt, Herman, Vir- Late Application of Lime to Bowl. Empire Aatemmatie’ Water Lyehhun. 
ginia, Wilson, etc., will answer better Tobacco 


than late varieties. Sow 15 pounds of 
Sudan grass broadcast just before culti- 
vating the soybeans. 


" ILL it pay to apply magnesian 
limestone after I have set my to- 
bacco plants?” 


Preparing for Summer and If your tobacco suffers from sand 





EMPIRE 


Empire Milking Machine Co. 






F ll D th drown on the land it now occupies, we 121 Humbolt St., Rochester, N. Y. 
a rou would expect decided benefit from mag- Gentlemen: 
‘IXTHAT can I sow now and have ready nesian limestone, but greater benefit had para pa ee a = Sor yours 
4 cigs ‘tn say a mock ympic Cream Separator 
to cut from July to October to feed the lime been applied three to six months ™=° -} BB Marvel Cream Separatere 
green to my cows?” before the tobacco plants were set. 
For quick growth, several cuttings and SE: 24:4 <eeedrees YT UTE TIS ITT LITT rT Te 
an abundance of feeds, you will find | Home-Grown Rape Seed sa 
. ~ , ¥ : BOOB 0. ccc esccesecssececes Cece ere reer reece ee eeneeeeseresssesese 
nothing hector than Sudan grass drilled: ILL home-grown rape seed make a 
in 2- or 21%4-foot rows, using five pounds good crop?” A SIZE FOR EVERY DAIRY— FOR ANY KIND OF POWBR 


of seed per acre. A good mixture of Ye Thin tl Rill oo 

fertilizer for one acre is 225 pounds bog mn The pants 0 88 8) Give 

each of acid phosphate and nitrate of them abundant room for branching. We 

; have saved more than three pounds of 

soda and 50 pounds of muriate of potash. d P =o 
po " we o ee rape seed from a hundred-foot row and 


The Sudan grass will be ready to cut in coal cue no Gillean in tn ene tee TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 4 





45 to 50 days. % 


produced when sowed alongside bought COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

id seed. This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 

Wants a Pasture Quick ing, a special course of one year in — ge at the end co time they 

“ ? . ‘ ines re bject t inati by th tat oard, d li sed tered Nurs- 
HAVE just bought some cows and Does Vetch Make Army ———<— ee ey 

Experienced teachers on staff. Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot 


pasture quick. Please advise me.” 


the price of feed makes me want a Worms? Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. School limited to 60 students. } 
and cold water in rooms. Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations | 





Do not overlook the fact that fences “\AJ4Y ts it that army worms are al- provided. 
and pasture go together and that in ad- ways bad after vetch?” Summer Classes Now Being Formed | 
dition to a quick pasture you_ should They are not. In many years of vetch Booklets Sent on Request 
have a permanent pasture—maybe two— growing we have had army worms in it Address:- LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent 


if your ambition is to be a real cow-man. only twice. The vetch furnishes early 
Nothing will give you quicker grazing food for this caterpillar and when it 
or more of it at this time of year than matures the worms seck food elsewhere, 


Sudan grass sowed in narrow rows (18 all of them usually going in one direc- Scholarship and En- 


to 24 inches) and Itivated. In 30 ion. A furrow aroun ne fi wi . . 
oO nches) and cultivated n to tion urr round the field tt Clemson College trance Examinations 




















40 days of normal summer weather you stop them. Make the furrow with a 
will have a growth of 10 to 20-inches turn plow and throw it towards te | SS 
and a pasture that will last until frost. worms. Dusting with calcium arsenate 
Of course, you will get a quicker growth will kill them quickly and completely, if 
if the Sudan grass is well fertilized. a good dusting job is done. 















Competitive examinations for the award of vacant scholarships in 
Clemson College will be held on Friday, July 9, 1926, beginning at 
9 A.M., by each County Superintendent of Education. These scholar- 
ships will be open to young men, sixteen years of age or over, who 
desire to pursue courses in Agriculture and Textiles. 

Persons interested should write the Registrar for information and 
application blanks before the time of the examinations. Successful 
applicants must meet fully the requirements for admission. 

Each scholarship is worth $100 and free tution, which is $40 addi- 
tional. Membership in the Reserve Officers Training Corps—R. O. T. ie 
—is equivalent in money value to a scholarship during the junior and 
senior years. 

These examinations may also be used as credit toward admission into 
college 













Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated beiow; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. If you 

want your name withheld, say so. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.-—“How I Condition Poultry for 
Market for Top Prices.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters by June 
18 to The Progressive Farmer. 

_ “The Most Successful Family Reunion I Have Attended.” First prize, $15; second 
Prize, $10. Mail all letters by June 22 to The Progressive Farmer 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“Why My Canning Is Successful.” First prize, 
$5. Mail all letters by June 15 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“The Modern Girl; Is She as Weil 
Equipped for Life as Her Mother, and How?” First prize, $3. Mail all letters by 
June 15 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 

Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed 












For further information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, Clemson College, S. C. 
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EASY NOW TO RID 


YOUR PLACE OF FLIES: 





Simple Methed Kills Them In 
Five Minutes 





You no longer need put up with the annoy 
ance and loss caused by flies since the perfec- 
tion of a modern, scientific method. You can 


now kill flies in five minutes, get more milk, 
have fatter stock and health protection thru 
this simple rapid method. 





known as Rid-O-Fly, 


method, ! 
$s a powerful chemical deadly to flies and re 


This modern 
pellant to other insects, yet absolutely non- 
oisonous and harmless to stock and humans. 
Brea in the poultry house it may often double 
profits, and many consider it worth its weight 
in gold for moth insurance alone. So simple 


a child can follow the directions that bring 
such remarkably rapid results. 
So confident are we that Rid-O-Fly_ will 


guickly kill the flies on your place and relieve 
you of the bother of ants, mosquitoes, lice, 
mites and other insect pests that we offer to 
send a supply sufficient for the average home 
for only $1 and postage, on 10 days’ trial. 


Send no money, but merely name and ad- 
dress to Rid-O-Fly Co., 209 New England 
Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. If you do not find 


Rid-O-Fly exactly as represented and a big 
money maker, return the unused part within 
10 days and your money will be returned. 
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. Neat 

leats at each side. 

to m you take no risk. 
—Just send letter NOW. 

dresses are delivered RY mailman 

few cents delivery charges. if not eatie- 
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On the active farm where de- 
leys mean lose of dollars, Kester 
Metal Mender steps right up 
and does ite work in « jiffy. 
No need to tote busy equip- 
ment to the shop. Anybody can 
solder anywhere with Kester, 
it ‘Requires Only Heat."’ 


Request 
Your Dealer Can Supply You. 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-402 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, U.S.A, 


_— 

















Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at $1 each and we will send you the paper 
one year free. It will only take a few minutes # in- 
terest two of your friends—they will soon thank you 
for it, and too, you wil] have saved $1. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER,~ RALEIGH. N. C. 





















The Progresstwwe Farmey 
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Progressive. 
i Mrs. WN Hutt, Editor 














The Housewife’s Calendar 


BeereAy, June 14.—We heard of one 
woman who saved time on wash day 
by sprinkling the clothes before taking 
them off the line. She used the fine 
spray of the garden 
hose but if you have 
no hose, a bucket of 
water and a _ whisk 
broom will make it 
possible for you to 
follow her example. 

Tuesday, June 15.— 
How thirsty this hot 





weather does make 
MRS. W. N. HuTr us! Let us remem- 
ber to keep cool, 


fresh water where the dogs, cats, chick- 
ens and every other living creature can 
slake his thirst at any hour. 

IWednesday, June 16—Did you know 
that kerosene will quickly remove a spot 
caused by sticky fly paper? 

Thursday, June 17.—When you put 
paper covers on the jelly glasses you 
will find that old jar rubbers are very 
convenient for keeping the covers in 
place. 


Friday, June 18.—Be generous with 
praise and appreciation of effort. Too 
often children receive attention only 
when they disobey. Let them learn to 


obey because the request is reasonable and 
because compliance brings pleasure and 
approbation rather than for material re- 
ward. 

Saturday, June 19.- 
small ice box that is made to screw on the 
running board of a car? It adds greatly 
to the comfort of touring and makes of 
Picnics a joy. 


Have you seen the 


Sunday, June 20.—The generous, who 
is always just, and the just who is al- 
ways generous, may, unannounced, ap- 
proach the throne of Heaven.—Lavater. 


Preserving the Peach 
ANNING PEACHES.—Before preparing the 


fruit, make the syrup using 2% cups sugar 


to 1 quart water. Allow about 1 cup syrup 
for each quart can. Put in 1 cracked peach 
pit for every quart of syrup. Boil for 5 
minutes and strain 

Sort the fruit, using firm, sound, uniform 
peaches for canning and putting aside the 
soft, broken ones for jam. Peeling may be 
done by immersing in boiling water about 


1 minute or until skins slip easily. Remove, 
plunge for a minute in cold water and slip off 
the skins. Cut into halves and pack at once, 
the halves in overlapping layers. 
can with syrup and paddle 
remove air bubbles. Process 
minutes. 
Firm, perfect 
boiling water for about 20 seconds 
ing peeled. They are then cut in 
seeds removed, and packed as indicated above. 
By floating the peaches in this manner they 
are made more flexible and pack to better 
advantage; they also become mellow, absorb 
syrup, and are finer in flavor 
Peach Jam.—Four pounds of 
peaches, and removed, 2 pounds 
sugar, 1 cup peach juice, spice bag contain- 


placing 
Fill each 
fully to 
cans 15 


care- 


No. 3 


floated in 
after be- 
halves, 


peaches may be 


more 
and one-half 


seeds skins 


ing 1 teaspoon allspice, 2 teaspoons cinna- 
mon bark, 2 teaspoons cloves (whole), 2 
inches ginger root, 3 crushed peach kernels. 


Chop or grind peaches, add all ingredients 
Mix well, boil until the consistency of jelly. 
Remove spice pack jam in sterilfzed 
simmering, 


bag, 


Process 15 


cans, minutes at 
Note.—The thermometer will register 220 
degrees when it has reached the jelly state. 


Peach Jam With Added Pectin.—Four cups 
crushed or chopped fruit, 7% cups sugar, 1 
cup liquid pectin. 

Peel and pit about 3 pounds ripe peaches. 


Put through food chopper or crush to fine 
pulp. Measure crushed fruit into large ket- 
tle, add sugar and mix well. Use hot fire 
and stir constantly before and while boil- 
ing Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard 1 minute. Remove from fire and stir in 
pectin. Skim, pour quickly and seal hot. 
Adding 20 drops of almond extract after 
skimming greatly improves the flavor. 
Peach Jelly.—Three cups juice, 6% cups 
sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. 

Use about 3% pounds ripe fruit. Do not 


peel but remove pits, crush thoroughly and 
add ™% cup water. Stir until boiling, cover 
pan and simmer 5 minutes. Place 
cheesecloth bag and squeeze out juice. Then 
drip juice through cotton flannel bag if a 
sparkling jelly is desired. Measure sugar 
and juice into large saucepan, stir and bring 
to a boil. At once add pectin, stirring con- 


stantly, and bring again to a full rolling 


boil and boil for % minute. Remove from 
fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly 
and seal hot. (20 drops almond extract add- 


ed after skimming strengthens and improves 
the flavor.) 

Peach Butter.—Peel and stone the peaches. 
Cook them in a very small amount of water 
until they are reduced to a pulp. Add two- 
thirds as much sugar as pulp, and cook the 
mixture until it is thick and clear, stirring 
it frequently. Pour it into hot j 


clean, jars 
and seal them. 


or cans 
Peach and Cantaloupe Conserve.—One pint 
diced peaches, 1 pint diced cantaloupe pulp, 
3 cups sugar, 2 lemons, juice and grated rind, 
2 cup seedless cup chopped nut 


meats. 


raisins, 4% 


with the excep- 
mixture until it 
nuts, and pour 
When it is cold 


the ingredients 
nuts. Cook the 
and clear, add the 
clean, hot glasses. 
with hot paraffine. 


Combine 
tion of the 
it thick 
it into 
eover 

Peach Conserve.—Twenty-five peaches, 1 
plums chopped fine, 1 pound seeded 
raisins, 1 orange sliced, 1 large can shredded 
pineapple, 1 pint of sugar. 


dozen 


2 pound chop- 
seal. 


Cook until thick, then add 
ped nuts. Put in glasses 

Peach Chutney.—Three dozen ripe peaches, 
3 onions, medium size, 3 red peppers, 3 green 
peppers, 1 pound seedless raisins, 1 cup tart 
fruit jelly such as grape jelly, 2 quarts 
vinegar, 3 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon allspice, 
1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 tablespoon powder- 
ed ginger, 1 tablespoon celery seed, salt. 


and 


Chop first the vegetables. Combine the 
ngredients and cook the chutney until it 
s thick and clear. Pour it into hot, clean 
jars and seal them. 

Sweet Pickled Peaches. — One-half peck 
peaches, 2 pounds brown sugar, 1 pint vin- 
egar, 1 ounce stick cinnamon, cloves. 

Boil sugar, vinegar, and cinnamon 2 min- 
utes. Dip peaches quickly in hot water, 
then rub off the fuzz with a towel. Stick 
each peach with four cloves. Put into syrup 


cook until soft, using one-half peaches 
time. Pack into sterilized jars. 


and 
ata 
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FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


How I Successfully Banished 


Insects From Our Home 


(First Prize Letter) 








N ounce of prevention is worth a ton 
of cure in ridding the house of flies. 
1 do not feed and protect the housefly 
in my home through the winter. I keep 
my fly swatter handy and if he comes 


in my house he never goes out again 
alive. One housefly killed in March or 
April is equal to a million next fall. 
That sounds strong until you consider 


that one housefly lays hundreds of eggs, 
and then think of all the daughters and 
granddaughters producing and reproduc- 
ing for six months. 

Also, I persuade my husband to keep 
the horse and cow lots and stalls cleaned 
up, hauling the compost out on the fields 
and destroying their breeding places. If 
do not keep an open slop bucket for 
them to feed on nor decayed vegetables, 
fruits or old melon rinds. I give these 
to the hogs and burn up all old refuse 
matter. Just to screen against them does 
not destroy them, nevertheless every 
door and window should be well screeried. 
If we farm women would cooperate and 
put on a campaign against this filthy, 
deadly, disease-carrying pest, we could 


almost put them out of business. 

The mosquito also finds in me his 
deadly enemy. I use the fly swatter on 
those I see about the house and I do 


not keep breeding places for them in the 
form of tin buckets, cans, fruit jars, 
and barrels sitting around with stagnant 
water in them. When I am through 
with a tin can or bucket, I punch it full 
of holes, mash the top flat, and send it 
to fll a wash or gulley. We keep fish 
in the stock pools to eat the “wiggle 
tails’ and put coal oil on damp swampy 
places to keep them out. 

Last, but not least, comes the bedbug. 
\s a child I used to hear an old Negro 
sing : 

“The June bug got de gaudy wings, 

De lightning bug the flame, 

Bed bug got no wings at all 

But he get there just the same.” 


If it were known by all that the bed- 


bug is a carrier of disease germs |] 
think everyone would go after them wit! 
vigor. 

I have moved many times and have 
had a lot of experience with them. I 
have tried the following methods with 
success. Close the house up as _ near), 
air-tight as possible and fumigate a 
cording to directions given in these page 
many times; leave the house closed { 
six hours. Take a small squirt gun 
pump gasoline in all cracks and crevice 
on bedsteads, corners of mattresses and 
springs. Repeat several times and you 
will come out conqueror. But be sure 
to have no flames in the rooms when 
using gasoline. 

MRS. C. A. DALTON. 


Titus County, Texas, 
WHEN A FELLER’S SICK | 
When to Visit Sick Folks 


“A AOTHER, please don’t tell Aunt Jen- 
nie I’m sick.” 














“All right, dear,”’ said mother. 

“And, please,”’ he wailed, “don’t let the 
gang know it for a day or two.” 

The mother gave her assent and said 
nothing more, but one afternon as li 
lay quietly resting, she said to him, “Fred, 
why did you want people not to know 
you were ill?” 

“Oh, Mother, people shouldn’t rush to 
a house to visit anyone when a feller’s 
sick. When I was sick the other time it 
just made me worse.” 

“But you wanted them to come later, 
dear.” 

“Oh, yes, when I began to feel better. 
Then they didn’t all come in a bunch. I’m 
like any other sick person, I reckon, I 
like a visitor who is cheerful and quiet 


and who talks but does not talk too 
much :—one who talks about birds and 
flowers and things that are happening 


but not about unhappy things or surpri 

ing subjects like the time that Mr. Wells 
told me that his wife was nearly killed 
by an automobile. Then I like one wh 


does not stay too long and who goes 
without taking too long to say good 
bye. 

“The reason that I didn’t want Aunt 


Jennie to come to see me was because 
she would want to fix the bed or raise 
the pillow or lower the shade or wash 
my hands for me. If Uncle Ben had 
come he would have leaned on the bed 
and shaken it or tapped his fingers on 
the arm of the chair. When he sucks 
candy it makes me worse. Both he and 
Aunt Jennie make me wonder if Dr 
Jones is doing the right thing for me be 
cause they keep suggesting other medi- 
cines and telling how someone was cure: 
in a way that the doctor is not treating 
me.”’ He paused, then he added, “In short 
Mother, I just think that people shouldn't 
come to visit a sick person too soon and 
when they do come, I think they should 
be quiet and cheerful and avoid talking 
about my sickness.” 


“Many a person would recover more 
quickly,” observed Mrs. Phillips, “if 
your reasons for and against visitors 


were observed in every sick room.” 








THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 








When Is a Woman Pretty ? 


. HAT can I do to make my fashion 

reviews more attractive?” a manu 
facturer of beautiful gowns asked me the 
other day. 

“Did you ever hazard having the girls 
who are wearing your creations pause 
and explain them, or say something else 
interesting?” I said, seeking information 
“You could delight the ears as well as 
the eyes.” 

“*Hazard’, is the word,” he replied. “De 
you know that 99 out of 100 of our 





ur > “me 





pretty girls, are beautiful women only un- 
til they begin to talk?” 

“Nonsense,” I said. 

“Nonsense, nothing,” he declared. 

“And what are the reasons?” 

“The first one is that many women 
have teeth that are misshaped or uncared 
for. A second one is that many pretty 
women skew up their faces. A third one 
is that the average woman distorts her 
mouth when she talks. Others, when they 
laugh, permit their lips to be pulled back 
so that they show their gums which are 
usually most unbeautiful. Then there is 
another type of woman who pulls her 
lips when she talks so that she shows her 
Jower teeth instead of her upper ones. 

“Many pretty women unconsciously de- 
velop mannerisms. They rear their heads 
back and strain the throat muscles, or 
they jerk the head ungracefully; usually 
the left-over from tossing hair out of 
the eyes as children. Some women have 
a little habit of sniffing and thus distort- 
ing the nose—this is very common.” 

The pretty girl has unconsciously 
learned that she is pretty. While she is 
still young she has had rough paths made 
smooth for her and when the time comes 
for her to develop her own personality, 
she fails to realize the necessity. While 
he is yet young, therefore, and later she 


should be cultivating a gracious voice, 
clear yet soft enunciation and a wide 
vocabulary. The shock of speaking to 

pretty woman and finding that her 
harming, tasteful, outward appearance 
is not in keeping with her crude speech 


slump in 
spontane- 


is distressing. Instead of a 
idmiration, there should be a 
us quickening of the admiration. 

The cause of most of these grimaces 
and other unattractive features is usually 
the “I never thought.” Another real 
reason is the nervous American tempera- 
ment. Another seeming contrast to the 
first reason is embarrassment or self- 

sciousness. 

The cure for part-time prettiness and 
the accomplishment of beauty at all times 
is the studying of the facts in the mirror, 
the observation of the expressions and 
smiles of moving picture actresses and 


at all times the endeavor to keep a gra- 
cious spirit. Fewer girls would grow up 
spoiling their own beauty when they 
speak if mothers would forget the old- 
fashioned “handsome is as handsome does” 
precept, and have occasional sensible talks 
with their daughters. Beauty is an art 
and not a toy and an art is a thing to be 
cultivated; not something for amuse- 
ment or for flaunting. Like pleasure and 
duty, however, one who seeks the one 
usually finds the other. Therefore, the 
negative method of developing personal- 
ity, of avoiding facial contortions, of 
enunciating clearly and of lowering the 
voice is usually best. A sane, sensible 
mother will find the way for the child. A 
level headed girl will know that there 
are thousands prettier than herself and 
will avoid vanity. The fact that she 
will remember is that the speaking face 
that is attractive is worth the face as she 
usually sees it in her own mirror, many 
times over. 








FOR HAPPY BABIES 
The Pacifier 


ACIFIERS of 








all kinds are harmful 


and dangerous. Ivory or celluloid 
teething-rings are very satisfactory fot 
children to bite on. 

Go in any crowd and you will see 


people with protruding teeth in the up 
per jaw and receding in the lower jaw: 


sunken-in noses, all too often the result 
of adenoids that have been developed 
through the over development of the 


wrong muscles. 


The worst thing about a pacifier is 
the ill-health that comes, through ithe 
swallowing of germs that should never 
be found in a baby’s stomach. On train, 
in the street, you will see darky nurse- 
maids and white mothers picking up 
pacifiers from dirty floors and giving 
them to their babies without boiling them 
first. 

I wish that pacifiers might be put in 
the class of poisons, dope, adulterated 
foods and firearms and be forbidden by 
law. 








Our Pattern Department 







246—Sports Frock With Front Fullness. 
—Cuts in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of %-inch 
material. 
2740—Dainty Afternoon Frock.—Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch lace with 
1% yards of 40-inch chiffon 
2501—Attractive Frock.—Cuts in sizes 14, 
16 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material with % yard of 
3%6-inch contrasting material. 
2807—Frock With Circular Skirt.—Cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 





nana 


> 


imp 704 / 


2631 
measure, Size 






% re- 


bust 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting 
material. 

2504—Panty Frock.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 


inches 


and 8 years. The 4-year size re- 
quires 1% yards of 27-inch plain ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch checked 
material. 

2631—Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. The 8-year size 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial with % yard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing. 

Embroidery design 704 (blue or yel- 

low), 15 cents extra. 


ce Two patterns ordered at one time, 3 cents; stamps 
rite your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 


Address Pattern Department, 


(It will require about two weeks for patterns to reach you after they are ordered.) 
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Suves all the color and flavor 
of your fresh fruit 






When you make jams and jellies 
this modern way 


“There’s no such wordas fail” 


PERFECT jam or jelly every 
time with only one or two 
minutes’ boiling. 


INE-tenths of the anxiety in jam 

and jelly making has been due to 
the fact that fruits vary greatly in 
the amount of jelly-forming sub- 
stance which they contain. 


Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellify all of their 
juice. That is why by the old-fash- 
ined method the juice had to be boil- 
ed down until this jellying element 
was concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice. 


But now, even without previous ex- 


























You just add Certo, boil hard 
one or two minutes, and it's ready 
to skim, pour and seal. 


perience, you can make perfect jams 
and jellies every time with only one 
or two minutes’ boiling. You need 
never again have a failure. 

For after long study and investi- 
gation of the nature of fruits, the way 
has been found to extract the jellying 
substance from fruit in which it is 
abundant so as to produce a highly 
retined liquid concentrate which, used 


with any fruit juice, gives it the 
required amount of natural jellying 
quality. 


This concentrate of the natural jel- 
lying element in fruit we have named 
Certo. The short boiling time with 
Certo preserves the fresh flavor and 
color of your fruit and saves so much 
of the juice which used to boil away 
that you get half again more jam and 
jelly. Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y 
In Canada address: Douglas Packing 
Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 

Send 10c for half-size bottle— 
enough to make 6 to 10 glasses of 
jam or jelly, depending on the re- 
cipe used. 





Douglas-Pectin Corp., 
650 Granite Building, Rochester, N.¥ 
Please send me postpaid a half-size 
trial bottle of Certo with the recipe 
20K I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) 
to cver postage. 
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With Smith-Hughes Students 


‘‘How Vecational Agriculture Has Helped My Community”’ 








Listen Here to John McCormack 


He Sends Our Farm Boys a Message That All Will Welcome 


TM 


Boys on American Farms :— 


yelieve there is one quality essential to success and that quality is 
faith in yourself. You must believe that you can do the task to which 
you have set yourself, 


owever, another quality which must be allied 
ourselves and that quality 1s perseverance 
the triumph of perseverance 


There is, 
faith in 
after all 


to our 


Success is simply 


over difficulties, and the greater the obstacles overcome 
the greater and more lasting is the success. For myself 
| have always kept in mind the old maxim, “Non pro- 
gredo est rearedo,” which freely translated means, “He 


who does not go forward goes backward.” 


JOHN McCORMACK. 





‘ 


Mo ORMACK 





JOHN 

Wh« 1eard and loved the singing of John McCormack? Hardly a farm 
boy among our Progressive Farmer readers has not heard his records. and all will 
welcome this thoughtful message from him, Next week’s “Success Talk will be 
by one of the orld’s most famous men—Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary Com- 


President Coolidge’s cabinet 
‘Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 
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What Vocational Agriculture ways tuke an active part in working up 
“2 and in conducting this fair. 
Has Done for Easley, S. = After studying animal husbandry for 
($2 Prize Letter) one year such interest was created in 
CEVEN vears ago Classes in vocational dairy cattle that $1,500 was raised as 
~ agriculture were organized in our high Steck to form a bull association, Five 
hool. The same teacher who began is very fine young Jersey bulls were or- 
‘ in charge of the work. During this “ered and are still in use in the commun 
me he has done many things to cause ity. Some wonderfully good purebred 
r neighborhood to be greatly helped. and grade heifers are now in the com- 
(me of the first things done was to unity as a result, and where there was 
rganize a community fair. This fair 0t a dairy farm in the community there 
held its seventh exhibit last fall. It has @f€ "ow two prosperous dairies doing 
grown from a very small affair to one business. 
of the best exhibition fairs in the Pied- About the same time interest was 
mont. The classes in agriculture al- taken in poultry and there are now thou- 








sands of purebred White Leghorn and 
Rhode Island Red chickens 
Easley boys, Cline Higgins, has one of 
the leading laying pens at the big laying 


contest at McCormick, S. C. 


One of our 


The boys learn how to feed and care 
for poultry, swine and cattle so that we 
have better with our animals. 
You can readily tell when you pass an 
agricultural student’s home for you will 
see good poultry houses, cow stalls, better 
grazing and feeding arrangements. You 
will also see many young orchards well 
pruned and sprayed. Our teacher helps 
us select sites for our orchards, helps us 
and teaches us how to care 
and have fine fruit. We in- 
lime-sulphur boiling outfit in 
by attaching some pipes 
to a radiator. This gives a bad odor in 
school, but the results are good, for the 
pupils sure tell their fathers about it 
and they come to our laboratory to get 
spray material. This winter we made 
enough for 4,200 gallons of spray. Our 
neighborhood just realized through 
the activities of our department of agri- 
culture in our high school that we can 
have the finest of fruits, vegetables, small 
fruits, melons, animals, and their prod- 
ucts, as well as the best of farm crops 
in the country. I have really learned 
that the farm is the best place in the 
world to live since I have learned what 
farm life really is. Other boys think so, 
too, for we have 56 coming in from one 
to ten miles to take vocational agricul- 
ture in the Easley high school. All of 
our boys carry projects. Our plan is 
to put all of our profits in savings ac- 
counts in our banks. The Commercial 
Bank and the Easley Loan and Trust 
Company have offered our boys a bonus 
of 2 per cent over regular savings to in- 
boys to thrift. We believe that 
vocational agriculture in a school lke 
ours will make any neighborhood a more 


success 


select 
for them 
stalled a 


laboratory 


trees, 


our 


has 


duce 














PREMIER 


TIRES 








The New Premier Tire 


Part of the Fisk Line. 


MADE BY 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Sold by Fisk Franchise Dealers. 


It’s good looking, good wear- 
ing and attractively priced. 


Why buy an unknown brand 
when you can get a product 
made by a Standard Company 
with a Standard Warranty. 
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prosperous and a happier farm commun- 
ity. HAPPY FARM BOY 


Pickens County, S. C. 


Does Vocational Agriculture 
Pay > 


OCATIONAL agriculture was intro- 

duced in the Shady Grove, N. C,, 
High School in 1924. The teacher of 
agriculture enrolled a class of 41 boys 
for the first year, all of whom took cot- 
ton projects. 

These boys made double the averag: 
yield of the state, producing on 113.8 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE CONGRATULAT- 
ING PAT BOLAND 
Of course you remember Willie Pat Boland, 


the 1925 winner of the $2,000 Southern Rail- 
way trophy for the best corn grown by a 
club boy in eight Southern states. Recently 
he had the further honor of making a tri 
to Washington and meeting President Cool 
idge. The picture shows Willie Pat with the 
President, holding the $2,000 trophy. 


acres an average of 505 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre. Several of these boys 
made over 700 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre. Fletcher Jernigan made 3,502 
pounds of lint cotton on five acres, at a 
of $389 with receipts of $800. 
Claudia Wilson made on two acres 3,842 
pounds of seed cotton which yielded 1,529 
pounds of lint, at a cost of $131.93 with 
receipts of $345.35 and showing a profit 
of $214.42. There are several other boys 
that have records almost as good as these. 

The total expenses for making this crop 
were $6,235.42; total receipts were 
$13,627.28; this gave a net profit oi 
$7,391.66. These expenses include all of 
the items that go to make up the cost of 
raising a crop, including rent, fertilizer, 
interest on investment, and all labor. 

J. O. ANTHONY, 
\gricultural Instructor 
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Green Sea Students Learn 


| Value of Experiment Stations 


N April 30, the agricultural students 

of Green Sea High School went to 
the Experiment Station at Florence to 
attend a judging contest held there for 
the purpose of selecting a team to rep 
resent the Pee Dee District at the stat 
judging contest at Clemson College the 
lirst week in June. Twenty-eight schools 
were represented,each having an aver- 
age of about 20 pupils although only 
three from each school were in the con- 
The rest of us went to see what 
work they were doing there and how the 
contest was carried out. 

We had a very interesting day. Wé 
saw the judging contests and learned 
what characteristics were combined in a 
good plant or animal and why we should 
have purchased stock and disease-free. 
true-to-type seed. We visited two dairies 
near Florence and saw some fine Jerseys 
and Guernseys. 

We returned home very grateful that 
we had been permitted to go on such an 
interesting, instructive trip, and to learn 
so much about the different kinds of cost 
ly experiments that are being carried on 
in our behalf. I think every boy there 
derived some benefit from taking the 
trip. It helped us to see, and to know 
what extra profits are derived from hav- 
ing high grade stock and pedigreed seed. 
We have all read bulletins that were pub- 
lished by experiment stations of this 
kind, but very few had known just how 
these experiments were carried out. 


CARL LEWIS. 


tcst. 
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Farm Relief Legislation 


How Congress Voted on the Haugen Bill 
By TAIT BUTLER 


HE recent vote on the Haugen Agri- 


cultural Bill in the House, may be 
taken as a test of the sincerity oi the 
often expressed desire of Congress to 


“do something for agriculture.” 

There were ninety-nine Republicans 
and sixty-eight Democrats, as shown by 
their votes and pairings for the bill, and 
three other members voted for it, 
showing a total number of 170 Congress- 
men whe favored the measure. Against 
the bill were 124 Republicans, 89 Demo 
crats, and 2 others, making a total of 
215. There were forty-eight members 
who did not vote and there are two va- 
cant seats, which accounts for the 435 
memberships in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Of the members voting or paired 55.6 
per cent of the Republicans and 56.7 per 
cent of the Democrats were against 
this farm relief legislation. Of the total 
number voting or, paired, 55.87 per cent 
were against the measure and 44.13 per 
cent for it. 

If only 23 of the 121 Republican mem- 
bers or 23 of the 89 Democrats who voted 
against the Haugen Bill had voted for 
it, it would have passed the House. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the vote was 
not along party lines, but no one need 
conclude that “politics” did not play an 
important part in the defeat of this at- 
tempt to do partial justice to agriculture. 


also 


A varied assortment of reasons or ex 
cuses, for so doing, have been given by 
and for those who voted against this farm 
measure. All of these cannot be dis- 
cussed in this article, but it may be of 
interest to our readers to point out a few 
of these and examine into their sound- 
ness. Notwithstanding the professed de 
sire of the government to “do something 
for agriculture,” more Congressmen 
voted against the Haugen Bill for politi- 
cal reasons than for any other. Proba- 
bly the most potent influence against the 
passage of the bill by the House was that 
the President. Secretary of Agriculture 
and the administration as a whole. were 


actively opposed to its passage 
Some members said they opposed the 
bill because it would not do what the 


farmers expected from it, and they could 
not afford to make any mistake. If all 
possibility of error must be eliminated and 
perfect measures devised before legisla 
tion can be enacted, progress is halted at 
once. Such absurd @nditions are not im- 
posed on other proposed legislation 
There probably never was a law passed 
dealing with arf important problem that 
did not have to be amended or changed 
as a result of a little administrative ex- 
perience. Why, then, demand perfection 
in the first measure offered to equalize 
agriculture with industry as far as that 


be possible by legislation? Inconsistent 
and insincere as this reason is, on the 


face of it, some apology for it might 
have come from a sincere effort to amend 
or perfect the bill or if they had offered a 
more effective substitute. In the opin- 
ion of most sincere advocates of legisla- 
tive help to agriculture, it was up to ev- 
ery broadminded statesman sincerely in- 
terested in agriculture to accept the best 
measure offered and supported by prac- 
tically all farm organizations, or offer a 
better one which others would accept. No 
One, under such conditions, has a moral 
right to refuse to do anything. He should 
either accept the best offered or offer 
something better himself. 

Still others voted against the Haugen 
Bill because they objected to the equali- 
zation fee to be collected from all the 
Producers of a commodity, to enable 
farmers to take off the market surpluses 
which unduly depress prices and bring 
bankruptcy to them. 

They not only objected to a subsidy to 
the farmer, but also objected to the pro- 
ducers themselves paying the expenses 
Ot a better method of marketing. Farm- 
ers under the Haugen Bill or any other. 


measure, will have to the penalties 
of overproduction unless some means can 
be found to control the volume of agri- 
cultural production. The equalization fee 
took the Haugen Bill out the class 
of subsidies and special privileges, but it 
did propose to provide a means by which 
the farmers could spread the penalty of 
overproduction over a term of years, in- 


pay 


ot 


| 


stead of allowing it to all fall in one 
year, resulting in general financial dis- 
aster. 

When a 13,500,000-bale crop of cotton | 


brings approximately $200,000,000 more 
than a 16,000,000-bale crop the next year 
there is certainly plain need for some 
system of marketing which will prevent 
such a temporary surplus being dumped 
on the market and depressing the price 
so far below average cost of production 
as to cause financial disaster to such large 
numbers of producers. 

A problem of such vital importance 
ought to challenge the best statesman- 
ship and intelligence of all good Ameri- 
cans. 

The problem will never be solved ex- 
cept by the adoption of the best method 
that can be devised and then 
out the operation of the same by experi- 
ence. No method will ever be perfected. 
except through experience, and as long 
as Congress refuses to permit such ex 
perimentation, agriculture will continue 
under the handicap of giving special privi 
leges to industry and labor. 

We believe our readers ought to know 
which of their Congressmen voted against 
the measure advocated by practically all 
farm organizations, as the method which 


they wished to try out, for the solution 
of the problem of farm crop. surpluses. 
The following are the Southern Con 
gressmen, by states. who voted against 
and for the Haugen Farm Relief Bill -— 
AGAINST 

Alabama— McDuffie, Almon, Huddleston 
Arkansas—Driver, Ragon, Parks 
Florida—Drane 

Georgia—Crisp, Wright. Upshaw, Brand, 
Bell, Vinson, Cox, Edwards 


Kentucky — Kincheloe, Thatcher, Gilbert, 
Vinson, Robison, Moore, Chapmar 
Louisiana—O'Connor, Martin, Sandlin, Wil 
Lazaro, Aswell, Kemp 
Mississippi—Rankin, Busby, Collins, 
Collier, Whittington. 
North Carolina—lou, 


Spearing, 


son, 


Wilson, 


Bullwinkle 


South Carolina—Dominick, Stevenson, Mce- 
Millan, Hare. 

Tennessee—Reece. Hull, Byrns, Browning, 
Garrett. 


Texas—Black, Box, Sanders, Rayburn, John- 
Briggs, Buchanan, Connally, Williams, 
Hudspeth, Blanton, Lanham. 

Virginia—Bland, Deal, Montague, Woodrum, 
Moore, Peery, Tucker, Whitehead 

Oklahoma—Montgomery. 

Those Southern Congressmen who 
voted for the Haugen Farm Relief Bill 
and thereby showed a desire to do some- 
thing to at least try to solve the problem, 
are: 


son, 





FOR 
Alabama—Hill, Steagall, Jeffers, Bowling, 
Oliver, Allgood, Bankhead (paired for the 
Bill). 


Arkansas—Oldfield, Tillman, Reed. 
Florida—Greene. 

Georgia—Lankford, Larsen, 
Mississippi—Lowrey, Quin. 
North Carolina—Kerr, Abernathy, Steadman, 


Rutherford. 


Lyon, Hammer, Doughton, Warren, Weaver 
(paired for the Bill). 
Oklahoma — Hastings, Carter, McKeown, 


Swank, Thomas, McClintic, Garber. 
South Carolina—McSwain, Gasque, Fulmer. 
Tennessee — McReynolds, Davis,  Eslick, 
Fisher, Taylor (paired for the Bill). 
Texas—Sumners, Garrett, Mansfield, Jones. 
Virginia—Harrison. 


Tall-talkin’ folks 
are sort o° like too 
tall cotton stalks— 
frequently fruitless. 

Looks to me pow- 
erful like we're liv- 
in’ in an age of over- 
spendin’ and under- 
savin’. 
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ky High 


or 


Cottage Low 


lead paint withstands 


all weather 


The Dutch Boy 
trademarkona 
pail or keg of 
white-lead 
paint is your 
assurance of an 
all-lead prod- 
uct, made from 
the metal lead. Other products 
made under this trademark are— 
flatting oil (for use with white-lead 
in decorating interiors), red-lead, 
solder, and babbitt metals. 


| oy paint protects and beautifies 
the city skyscraper. And out 
where the grass begins, lead paint 
brightens and preserves the smallest 
country cottage. 

The trained industrial builder, the 
careful small house owner—both use 
paint made with Dutch Boy pure 
white-lead. The reason? If you ask 
your painter he will tell you several. 

It costs little. Even though Dutch 
Boy white-lead is made from the metal 
lead, its cost is low enough to satisfy 
those who scan appropriations, those 
whose household budgets are limited. 

It goes far. One hundred pounds of 
all-lead Dutch Boy white-lead makes 
seven gallons of paint. These seven 
gallons will cover, one coat, from 3900 
to 4500 sq. ft. of surface. And to 
*“‘cover’”? means to hide, to protect 
against the elements, and to beautify. 
Here are added economies. 

Any quantity can be mixed. 
There’s no waste in a keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead. Mix just the quantity of 
paint rieeded for a job—a half-pint or 
twenty gallons. It can be bought, too, 
in small 1 Ib. tins up to 100 Ib. kegs. 

Have the colors you like. A green- 
ish blue, a shadowy gray—all the tints 








and tones of the rainbow are possible 
with Dutch Boy white-lead. It’s easy 
to tint, saves money, gives you what 
you want. 

For porch chairs or the house it- 
self. Dutch Boy white-lead can be used 
inside or outside. Odd jobs or big jobs; 
rich interior finishes; weather-resisting 
exterior work—this paint accomplishes 
all quickly and economically. 


Home-owners’ paint guide free 

*‘ Decorating the Home’”’ is a new book- 
let, illustrated in color, which suggests 
decorative treatments for exteriors and 
interiors. It will be sent you, along 
wich a booklet that gives complete di- 
rections for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry about the farm, if 
you will write our 
nearest branch for 
Booklets F. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway * Boston, 131 State 
Street + Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave- 
nue ¢ St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street + San 
Francisco, 485 California Street 7 Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 
Fourth Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T, Lewis 
& Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-lead Paint 











In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


Cottages. 
volumes 
moderate 














A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
for boys and girls. 
ot twelve men and women give pupils close persona 
dormitory for one hundred girls. 
Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
Steam heat, i 


Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Faculty 
A new 
boys 


Violin, Expression, Art 
attention 


dormitories for 


Piano, Voice, 


Two good 


electric lights. running water. Expenses 

















Frick Thresher 


is adapted to thresh all kinds of 
grain, and beans, and operates 
efficiently under every practical 
working condition. 


Frick Threshers 


are equipped with hand feed or 
self-feeder, with drag stacker 


or wind stacker. 


Prices and Terms to Meet 
Your Requirements 


Write, Phone or Wire 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


























Economically 
BY USING 


WANT ADS 


IN 


The Progressive 
Farmer 





Low Rates—High Results = 


Write Nearest Office 


Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphie,Tenn. 
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10” Mill File 





‘What BLACK 
DIAMOND 


jFILES Will Do 


Sharpen Plowshares 


shares, especially when 
plowing clover and alfalfa 
sod, a BLACK DIAMOND 
10” Mill File is a mighty 
useful tool to have handy. 


Like all BLACK DIAMOND 
Files, it cuts sharp and 
wears well. 
dealers can supply you. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R. 


sharpening plow- 


Hardware 


H. BARNETT CO. 


1., U.S.A. 











BARGAINS! 


There many bargains advertised 
for you in this issue Look through 
our classified columns for them. They 


are | 
and classified so that it 
| 
| 


are arranged 

will be easy for you to locate what 
you want 

In placing an offer with our adver- 
tisers remember ‘that each ad is guar 
anteed to be as represented. We want 
you to know this as it will increase 
your confidence in the advertiser. In 
writing the advertiser in our paper 
say, “Il saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.’ 


Tell the advertiser whether you want 


your goods shipped by express, parcel 
post or by freight. This will save a 
possible misunderstanding 


If you want to buy or sell anything, 


write us for information 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


\! enim 




















Poultry, Hogs and Stock 


The Ideal Food 
Supplement! 
ur FREE folder about fish meal 





Write lay for 

also free samples Struven’s Fish Meal supplies 
necessary ‘proteins and minerals for rapid, healthy 
growth of poultry hogs and stock made from 


tresh, whole Menhaden fish—finely ground. En- 


lorsed by thousands of users 
CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-B S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 











‘Feed Your Roughage | 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage. Molasses 
adds to ite feed value and palatability Is also a 
valuable addition to grain feeds. 
Write for Prices and Full Information 
MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
M 


ie, a. 
= 

















WO00D SHINGLES | ‘Don’t risk wood shingles,’’says Mr. 
WILL BURN J. P. Artley. ‘ — set fire to my 
—— wood shingle » Roo My house burned 
and I lost all I had i in the house. My new house 
has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.’ 


“EVERWEAR" ROOFING | “Just the Roofing I have been 
CAN'T BURN | too 


for fou will say 
a mee vou see thisthick, Strong 
Roofing—then you will understand why it has such 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF 
WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—TO YOU. So our reefing 
costs you less than most woo 
shingles. Send for free samples--today--and see 
the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEAUS ARE COVERED. 
YOU SAVE We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE PROFIT | of Roofing, Corrugated and V Crimp 
—— Galvaniz Roomes ox and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofi But Steel is 





ng. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 









costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time te get your Roofing--while prices 
are down to rock bottom 

SEND FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
FREE BOOK een and Siding and gives valuable 


ilding information, rite today for 
your free car. 
to fill oo at our special on 


WRITE FOR | 
FREE SAMPLES prices, for next 30 days—then 


we may have to raise our prices. Send today for big 
free samples — roof Re ont egeutet cut prices. We sell 
you one square wares at the same low 
wholesale factory price oe 4g) fireproof roof- 
ing diect from the on <— And keep in your 
own pocket the ts others Ai get. Address 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 

Dept. P., Raleigh, WN. C. 








We have just about enough roofing 






















"WOOD SHINGLES 








| All through the winter 






The Progressive Farm 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


NO WONDER SHE 


About the busiest business organization one 


at feeding time. Here we have a flock of 
of Macon County, N. C. 
ing comes from the “Look 
owning so fine a flock. 


pleasant, 


Restaurant Pays Well for 
Superior Product 


RESTAURANT KEEPER was 

complaining that the eggs he bought 
were often bad. I offered to furnish him 
eggs and guarantee every egg fresh and 
good at a premium of 7 cents on the 
dozen. He took me up on the offer. He 
was so well satisfied that he paid as 
high as 12 cents above the market when 


eggs were scarce. 

I keep every egg clean by gathering 
them two or three times each day, and 
in warm weather I separate the males 


from the females so all eggs are infer- 
tile. In the three years since I began 
selling guaranteed eggs, I have not had 
a-single complaint and the extra price 
pays handsomely for the extra trouble. 
Watauga County, N. C. M. Tt. &. 


Finds That Green Feed the 
Year Round Pays 


HEN I plant my cabbage, collards, 
lettuce, and mustard in the spring, 
I always plant enough for poultry, too. 
I have this for green feed through the 
summer and then in early September I 
always spread stable manure on a piece 
of ground that is wired in and sow 
Abruzzi rye and Dwarf Essex rape. 
If the season is good, I begin pulling 
this for my poultry in early October 
and continue until the last of April or 


the first of May. 


I also sow lettuce, mustard and rape in 
the early fall. I am still carrying loads 
of it to my chickens every day, besides 
all that my family and neighbors use. 

You should see my pretty lettuce now. 
and spring I give 


these an application of poultry manure 
| every few weeks and cultivate in the 
spring, but not in winter. My poultry 


HENS 


|} ing April, 


sure pays me for the time I spend try- 
ing to raise green feed for them the year 
around. If you doubt it, try it and con- 
cede. MRS. H. S. 
Catawba 


County, N. C 


April Southeastern Egg-Lay- 
ing Contest Summary 


at Southeastern Egg-Laying 

Demonstration, McCormick, S. C. 
laid an average of 20.6 eggs apiece dur- 
which is at the rate of 68.6 
per cent. This is a fractional percent- 
age gain in production over the previous 
month. The hens have been laying at 
almost a uniform rate without much va- 


thy 72a) 43) 49 9 s a4 


please,” 





PLEASED 
a flock of chickens beir 


Rhode Island Reds being fed by Miss Se 
bg don’t know whether the sweet smile Miss Seagel is wear- 


LOOKS 


can find is 


of the picture man or the pleasure of 


riation from week to week for over two 


months. The 1,000 hens have laid a to- 
tal of 87,885 eggs during their first six 
months at McCormick, or an average 
of 87.9 eggs per bird. 

The amount of scratch grain fed to 


100 hens in April was 10.1 pounds in ad 
dition to 3 pounds (dry weight) of germ- 
inated oats. The mash consumption av 
eraged 11.8 pounds a day for each 100 
The ratio of scratch to mash was 
1: 1-16, not including the oats. 

we Me Me 


Watch the Round Headed 


Borer 

LEARNED some years ago that the 

round headed apple tree borer could be 
detected as early as August in my region, 
and that much damage could be prevented 
by getting them out early. -I found them 
about three-eighths of an inch long this 
year and well established in the 
working business. In some trees I took 
out many five, and even at this 
young and tender stage they had eaten 
out chambers in the bark an inch or more 


ens. 


wood- 


as as 


long. As these little borers develop 
rapidly and consume more and more 
food as they grow, one can well 


imagine to what extent they might dam- 
age a young tree before cold weather. 
Last year I was nearly convinced that 
a wash of lime-sulphur solution made 
strong and thickened with fresh wood 
ashes, was a sure preventive if applied at 


the right time. To be of any value a 
deterrent must be applied just previous 
to the time the beetle comes. out to de- 
posit her eggs. I believe this time varies 
some in different seasons, and of course 
does so in different latitudes and alti- 
tudes. In Western Carolina my obsert- 
vation leads me to think the usual ap- 


proximate date for the appearance of the 


beetle is about the last of June, so about 
June 20 I go over my trees and paint 
the trunks with the lime-sulphur and 
ashes mixture mentioned above. It us- 
ually keeps off the beetle but it will never 


do to wholly depend on it as a preventive. 


I have seen more young orchards ruin- 
ed by the work of the round headed 
borer than from any other cause. This 
insect is particularly abundant near 
woodlands where it breeds in service and 
wild crab trees, or near neglected of- 
chards. 


In the Piedmont region or lower down 
I would look for borers not later than 
the middle of July. 
F. E. BOYNTON. 


Buncombe County, N. C. 
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Another “Bull”? Durham ad- 
vertisement by Will Rogers, Zieg- 
feld Follies and screen star, and 
leading American humorist. More 
coming. Watch for them, 













just got aletter from some fellow 
wanted to send me a bottle of some 
kind of curative water from some 
Health ee. Now thatis an insult. 


In the first place there is nothing the 
matter with me unless it be mental, 
and the main reason is, I come from 
Claremore, Oklahoma, The Home of 
Radium Water. Boy, thats a water, 
it aint just wet, and a fluid. Mussel 
Shoals might have more water, but 
there isnoclasstoit. Itjust runsover 
a Dam for Congress to argue over. 
Ours is a blessing to suffering human- 
ity, it has even made Democrats smile 
on November 5th. 


Our water brings people to life after 
they have died at these other resorts. 
We have discarded more coffins in 
Claremore, than other resorts have 
walking Canes. 


This might appear like an ad for 
C'aremore entirely, but its not, as 
every store in town sells ‘‘Bull’’ 
Durham, and nobody knows which 
thing cures em. 


P. S. There is going to be another 
piece in this paper soon. Look for it. 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 


In 1860 a blend of tobacco was 
born — “Bull” Durham. On 
quality alone it has won rec- 
ognition wherever tobacco is 
known, It still offers the pub- 
lic this—more flavor, more en- 
joyment and a lot more money 
left ag the end of a week's 
emoking. 


TWO BAGS for 15 cents 








TOMMY’S INSPIRATION 


at dinner and the dainties were 


They were 

on the table 

“Will you take tart or pudding?” asked 
| papa of Tommy. 

“Tart,” said Tommy promptly. 


His father sighed as he recalled the many 


lessons on manners he had given the boy 
“Tart, what?” he queried kindly 

But Tommy’s eyes were glued on the 
pastry. 

“Tart, what?" asked the father again, 
sharply this time 

“Tart first,” answered Tommy triumph 


antly 


HE KNEW HIS FRIEND 


Berkowitz and Sternberg, traveling sales 
met on the train. 

“I have just come from St. Louis, where 
I did a tremendous business,’ said Berko 
witz. “How much do you think I sold?” 

“How should I know?” replied Sternberg. 

“Of course you don’t know, but vhat do 
you guess?” 

“Oh, about half.” 

“Half of vhat?” 

“Why, half vhat you say.” 


men, 


WHERE IS HERE? 


A crew of French Canadians 
logs on Lake Champlain. 


were rafting 
Darkness overtook 


them and they had to tie the raft up for 
the night. While they were asleep a big 
wind came up. The raft broke loose and 
was drifting, when Pete, one of the crew, 


awoke and saw what had happened. 
“Hey, Joe! Joe Lego!” he called to the boss. 
Joe rolled over and grumbled, “What you 
wake me for?” 
Pete—‘We are not here, no more, Joe.” 


Joe—‘Where are we?” 

Pete—‘Ten mile below.” 

Joe—‘‘Then tie ‘er up.""—Everybody'’s Mag 
azine. 

PATERNAL PREVENTION 

“Honest, Teddy,’ cross-examined his big 
sister, who had given him a dime to stay 
away from the parlor while her beau was 
there, “didn’t you even peek through the 
keyhole?” 

“Naw,” was the disgusted reply, ‘Pa an’ 


ma was in the way.” 


PREVENTABLE 


Patient—“I feel better today, doctor, only 
my breath is hard to get.” 
Doctor—“I can soon stop that.” 


YOU MIGHT TRY THIS 


Shortly after Detroit's motor ordinance went 
into effect a motor cop hailed a lady driving 
a limousine on the boulevard and ordered 
her to report at 9 o'clock. 

“The very idea, why?” exclaimed the lady. 

“I’m sorry, ma'am,” insisted the bluecoat, 
“you were going 40 miles an hour.” 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the lady _ indig- 
nantly; “why, I haven’t been out an hour 
yet.” 

The cop said it was a new one on him 
and marked it off his tab. 





100 cigarettes for 15 cents 








Guaranteed by 


the, Nonsriean. Mace, | 


INCORPORATED 





tefunded. STERLING CO. NB100 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





ri 


High Grade Sterling Barber Outfit. Cuts, Trims, 

ction, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fine Barber Comb and Shears 
age. Use 30 Days. 
& not satisfied, return in good condition and purchase price will be 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















ec s like hu wolves, an: 
Fish Bite e200 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. $1 BOX FREE to introduce 
my new fish and animal traps. Write me today 
B-203, Lebanon, Mo, 
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house you's bawn in but now'days mos’ 
o” folks is Bawn en dics in a hoss-pital! 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —SePfayndicate- inc 








DAT NEW PREACHER | 
SHO GWINE BE A 
BISHOP SOME DAY; 
HE CAINT PREACH So 
PowFUL WELL , BUT HE 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Hit useter be noble to live en die in de 
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Wuart 30 Years oF COOKING 
‘TAUGHT MRs. RORER 


ABOUT 


caBy Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
Philadelphia Cooking & 


STOVES 





xpert 
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“Clean kitile bot- 
toms when you cook 
on the Perfection."’ 























Mrs. Rorer is one of the 
six famous cooks who just 
completed a novel cooking 
test. Others are: Miss 
Lucy G. Allen, Boston; 
Miss Margaret Allen Hall, 
Battle Creek; Miss Rosa 
Michaelis, New Orleans; 
Mrs. Kate B. Vaughn, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Belle 
DeGraf, San Francisco. 
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“I prefer oil stoves to any other 
kind. I speak from the fullness of 
30 years’ experience with them. 
Oil is clean, economical, and de- 
pendable. It saves a world of 
work. No coal or wood to carry 
in; no ashes to carry out. 


“I have just completed a special 
experiment on a Perfection Oil 
Stove, testing it under all pos- 
sible cooking conditions. Every 
dish was deliciously cooked. 


Nice Clean Kettles 


“Steak began to broil and my mo- 
lasses cake began to rise almost 
as soon as I lighted the burners. 
There was no waiting for the heat 
to‘come up.’ The bottom of every 
utensil used in the experiment 
wasasclean asachina dish. Those 
long chimneys certainly are in- 
surance against sooty kettles. 


“For boiling beef I used a low 
flame. I French-fried potatoes 
with a hot flame, and cooked 









RS. RORER 
‘Heat at the touch 
of a match to the 





Mrs. Rorer's opin- 
ton, backed by 370 
years of experi- 
ence, is surely 
wery valuable. 







Mrs. Rorer’s 
Cinnamon buns. 
Recipe im our 
mew cook book. 





white sauce with a medium flame. 
All grades of heat, and all flames 
remained steady. 


Very Well Satisfied 


“Altogether, I was very well 
satisfied with the Perfection. And 
my good opinion of oil stoves has 
increased, if that is possible.” 


Profit by Mrs. Rorer’s experience. 
Buy thestove which can give you 
the most cooking satisfaction the 
year around—the latest model 
Perfection. See the complete 
1926 line at any dealer’s today. 
All sizes from a one-burner 
model, to a big five-burner range. 
Prices from $7.25 to $130.00. 


PERFECTION STovE COMPANY 
7509 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Ia Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarmia, Out. 


PERFECTION 





Oil Cook Stoves and-Ovens 


I / 


AIL the coupon today 
for our new booklet, 
“Favorite Menus and Recipes 
of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ Includes 
many of Mrs. Rorer’s. It’s free. 








WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection 
wicks, marked with red triangle. | 
' 


Others will give trouble 

















oe 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY (315) | | 
7509 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Gentlemen: i 
Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite j 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks."" i 
Name = = t 
} 
Address - — i 
Silla it cavienninnciises —— 
— 9 
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farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 


CASH WIT 





H ORDER 








editions of The Progressive Farmer also, 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each eli 


Bach init 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 


tion of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: 


ial, number or amount counts as a word, Also rates 











Edftion— Circulation— State, Covered— Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display= 
Carolinas Virgin a 120,000 S. C., and Va 8 centa per word $4.90 per inch 
Mississi; Via 125,000 Mies.” Tenn., La Ark., “Ky 8 cents per word $5.60 per inch 
Georgia-Al abeme. 100,000 De. ee, GE Pe ccnscaes 6 cents per word 34 20 per inch 
Texas 120.000 Texas and 8. Okla. bevescoe 6 cents per word $4.55 per inch 
Aj! four editions. 475,000 27_ cents per word $18 20 per inch 








Whippoorwill, Red Ripper, Groit Peas; unmired, 
ree of weevils; $4.00 bushel, cash with order. Rowan 
Seed Co., Salisbury, N. C 

Peas.—Hand picked, sound, clean, pure one fa 
Mixed $3.50; Whippoorwill $3.60; Clay $3.7 Red 
Rippers $4.00 per bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Grady C. Greene, Stanfield, x. € 


Clay, Whippoorwill, Taylor, New Era, Black, other 
leading varieties Peas, 1925 crop. Finest quality, dou- 
ble sacked, carefully sewed; $4.00. Mung Beans same 
15e _pound. J. J. E. Coulter, Connelly _Springs mB. ¢. 








M __ MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





‘Seed Peas, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Soyt 
t ants, all varieties, Write H. } 
Tennille, Ga 


ans, Po- 


Franklin, 





Cowpeas, 1 bushel $4.10: 10 bushels $40.00. . Wil- 


m Soybeans, 1 bush« $3.50 10 bushels $30.00 
Supply limited New crop, good germination. J. P. 
Council, Franklin, Va. 





State plainly what editions you wis y to use, Mt 





ail copy two weeks before date of publication, 





POULTRY AND EGGS | 
































Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. = 

Improved Porto Rico Potato pl an government ine BABY CHICKS 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 32-2) 03020 iia a aie aa a ae 
ery, $2.50 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $2.25. First clase Shinn Chicks are better le ading breeds $7.40 
plants and satisfaction guaranteed» Cash with orders 100 up. Free book Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
Wanted Produce Patterson, 729 S. Mint, Char- American Plant Co., Alma, Ga at Mi seotars < = — —_— 
te, N. ¢ Cabbage, Collards and T Ants ading Qual ity White Leghorn chicks from 200-300 ege 
Wanted.—Old ht » drop-leaf Table. Box 496 varieties for the Sout! st sum 100, $10.08; 500, $47.50 Smaller quantities 

ae a pied = d eight -leg p-leaf ab ) 96, early fall crop 300 1,000 Vv. A. Todd, Aulander, N. ¢ 
——— by en OF express pret =S 100, $10.00 tarred Rocks, } ish Lee- 
Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and l Riverside Plan Va worns, Reds, Buff Orpingtons; prepaid: saok live de- 


creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and water 6ys- 
tems. 5 0. Ric h, Mocksville, N. C 
ited More cream shippers. Can use your cream 
all year round Promyt, accurate returns References 
ipon request In answering state quantity available 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. ¢ 

Wanted.—Old time furniture—sofas, beds, desks, ta 
bles, chairs, cupboards, chests ideboards with long 
eggs; andirons, fenders Send rough outline with de- 
scription, Highest cash prices Will call anywhere 
Steinmetz, 1411 N. 22nd, Richmond, Ve 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


OTHER STATES 
We live in Bee County, Texas, between San Antonio 
and Corpus Christi, Mr. Farmer Where do you live? 
Can you drive all the way through your county on a 

















paved road, and on good graded lateral roads to your 
farm?’ We can Can you raise almost all the staple 
rops, cotton, corn, broom corn, grain sorghums, mel 


ons, truck, ete.? We can, and in addition can raise 
fruits, oranges, grapefruit, etc Raw land on which 
the above can be produced can be bought in Bee 
ounty at from $20 per acre up to $60, and improved 
and can be bought at from $40 per acre up to $100 
An inquiry will bring you more information Cham 
ber of Commerce teeville, Texas. 






























} illion $ re abbage plants, leading varieties: 300, 50c; 
SOO, Be 1,000, $1.50, prepaid Express collect, $1.00 
Saas and T mato plants: 300 $1 00 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50, postpaid Collect: 10,000, $12.50. Prompt 





js nts Old Dominion Plant Co Franklin, Va. 





Cabbage a ollards and Tomato plants, all leading 
varieties grown in Dixie, early and late; immediate 
delivery; satisfaction guaranteed; $1.00 per thousand 


postage and express charges collect; safe delivery any 
place in Dixieland The Dixie Plant Co Franklin, 
Virginia 

High grade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500 $1.10; 
1,000, $2.00, prepaid; Collec 














Cabbage: 5,000, $5.00; 
Tomato: 5,000, $6.25 Pe mol 50c, 100; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50, prepaid Collect: 5,000, $7.50, cash 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaranteed Wholesale 
Plant Co., ‘Thomast ville Ga and Martin's Point, 8. ¢ 

25 million fine spring grown ¢ abbage I Bs; yen 

hagen Market, Wake fle ld, Succession head, Flat 
Dutch 200, Tie; 500, $1.00 1.000, $1.7 postpaid. 
Express charges collect: 5,000, $5.00 Tomato plants 
seven early and late varieties: 50c, 100; 300, $1.25 


500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00; postpaid Expressed collect 
10,000, $15.00 cash Prompt shipments and satisfac- 
tion absolutely guaranteed J. P. Council! Company, 
Franklin, Va 


Several millions of field grown plat its now Teady for 









prompt shipment Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Succession at Dutch Copenhagen Market an i Dan 
ish Ballhead, 90¢ per thousand collect mn and 
Haltimore Tomato plants, $ per thousand collect. 

. b Cauli- 









































HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 3-2" i972", i8 p00 0" Sos 
caer $4 50 per thousand collect Satisf acti ng - 
anteed;: we are going to Stay i the plant business, 
E xperiens ed, educated, working dairyman; marri Evergreen Farms, _F rank Va 
ge 35 7 —— desires new location Nov. FL OWERS 
lanaging 4 ' aid marketing grade bottled — - 
milk, In two years (have built up trade amounting Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, assorted lor 
$1,000 monthly urticulars your dairy and Nar prepaid Wm. J , vi Park ali 
rm first letter wm ras d. Raleigh. N Snap Dragon Plant satel ceca aan 
nk postpaid be, Si; 0 Writ ( vell’s 
| PLANTS | Piant Farm, Concord, N. ¢ 
l NURSERY STOCK 
I 1 Orname al 1 Salesme vanted 
CASAS SON — POTATO—TOMATO Cor Nurser ) 25, « ( 
e J Tor White, Dublit ( Cet r ree 
ee Ihass Pe ( 
$1.00. 1,000, postpaid 
Vi N { F wit Trees ‘ y 
” ; “ , stock jest varieties 
Souther Q ! t i by , usa <d Concord Nursery 
epa i = Sor K svil N. ¢ - 
Shipping P TE 1.000 Pla ° a Pe a he ve a Al I a Tre 
. Bow ! ‘ axle Ga budde peaches berries 
Toma plants all varieti a $1.00 prepaid trees, vine anid S 
1,000, $2.50. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. ¢ ral colors Tennessee 
and Tenr 
Cabbage plants: 7 Low: T to $1.00: Potat 
$2 00 Quitman Pota ( Quitmar Ga 
VERts touts wash pao: Oe, LS SEEDS | 
mato: 75 1.000 Rarber Plant ¢ Haxley, Ga 
Potat plant 5.000 $11.2 10.000 BEANS 
oper Plant Co Pine Grove, Ga 
ante at once: $2.00, 1.000: To- Theusand bushels Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 
$3.00 bushel. D A. Burch Co Chester, Ga 





Potato ple 
1,000 Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley 


Collard plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; 
1.000, $1.50, postpaid FE. Morris & Son, Maxt 
N : 









Tomato and ‘Cabbage plants $1 1,000 Potato 
Plants: $2.50, 1,000 Mark Plant C« Thomasville 
Creorgia 

Cabbage and Tomato plants, $1.25 per 1,000 Ruby 
King Pepper. $3.00 per 1,000 Address Duke Plant 
Farm, Walters. Va 
“Tomato, $1; Porto Rico Potato 
“Plants, not promises."" Sexton 


Cc. 0. D Cabbage, 
2 thousand plants 
€ Valdosta, Ga 


a 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000; Triumph 





$2.50, 1,000; charges collect, cash with orders. John 
Walker, Lenox, Ga. 
Cabbage ( ards, Tematoes and Pepper plants 


postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000 Thomasville Plant 


Co., Thomasville, Ga 
E arly Triumy *y, Nancy Hall, Southern Queen Porto 
Rico and Tomato plants $2.50, 1.000, prepaid. J. F 
Pr Pune h, Newtor c 



















Certified Port r Potato plants 1.000 2.25 
postp raid 10,000, $20.00 Can ship promptly Bonnie 
lant ‘ I nic Springs, Ala 
Frost-proo of “Cabbage plants $1 00 “1.000: Porto 
Rico Potato $2.00; Tomato $1.00 Large open field 
growr W. W. Williams. Quitman, Ga. 
Ri Potato plants, $2.50 thou sand mailed 
thousand ressed Plants shipped promptly 
‘ Farms lowery Branch Ga 
Improved wple. Yellow Skin P rto Ric > 
plants, inspected: $1.90 por thousar 5.000 over 
per thousand Sims Potato z ant ¢ Cc Pembroke, Ga 





_ 











Porto Ric Potat plants postpaid 1,000 To 
atoes: The, 100 1,000, a th »pers : » 100: $8.50 
004 Write Crowell's Pla Farm Concord 7 
2 00, 1.000 Tk mato 

$1.00 Good plants 

lant © Quit Ga 

plants government 


five thousa 
ts . @ 








Altma Plant ( Alma, Ga Purple Skin Porto 
Rican i Na Hall Potato plants per 1,000 
0.000 or more, $2.00 per 1,000; fob. Alma. Ga 


Nancy Hall and 

10,000, $30.00 
action guaranteed 
Va 





i I its 
P. Councill paar Pranklin, 


Tomato Plants Varieties Farliana, Livingston 
Globe, Greater Baltimore and Bonnie Best Prices, 
parcel postpaid 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Write 
rifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga 


Porto Rico Potato 4 








ts grown from vine Gov 
ernment inspected by express; $3.00 postpaid 
lr Suen: ad Prom] shipment upon receipt of 
certified check or money order. Grown by J. H. Moore, 
514 Fast Hargett, Raleigh, Cc, 


Strong, well rooted, pure, Improved Porto Rican 
Sweet Potato plants; highest quality, from selected 
geed. 500, $1.75; one thousand, $2.75; two thousand, 
$5.00. postage prepaid. Well packed nice baskets 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order now with cash: reli- 
able service, Bullard Brothers Plant farm, Baxley, 
Jeorgia. 














New crop Mammoth Yellow seed Soybeans Write 
for prices. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, N. C 

Wonderful hay mixture at amazing low price Half 
and half Biloxis and Otootans, $4.00 bushel. Middle- 
town Grain & Seed Co., Middletown ( 


Certified Otootan and Laredo Soybeans Don't take 
a chance, you may get stung like many others did 
last year 3uy ‘‘certified beans’’ and buy your re- 
quirements early, sure to be higher later. Send etamp 
for circular, ‘“‘Valuable Information About New Va 
rieties of —° "Also have Mammoth Yellows 
and Riloxis Prices: Otootans $7.00; Laredos $5.00; 
Biloxis 3 00 ; Yellows $2.00 Special prices larger 
quantities Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C 


(Member South Carolina Soybean Growers’ Associa- 
tion.) 
CABBAGE 
Cabbage Seed Contract grower to the trade Rob- 
ert Hackney, Durham, N. C 





CANE AND SORGHUM 


We sell the best pure seed Seed are higher and 
will go much higher. Buy now Amber $1.85; Orange 
$1.90; Sudan $2; Kaffir $1.50; all per et Three 
check with order. Deduct 2% for cash. Lewis Seed 
Co., P. O. Box 426, Memphis, Tenn 





Westphalia, Mo 


Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading 
varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
quality and satisfaction. Catalog free. Booth Hatch- 
ery, Box 550, Clinton, Mo 


High Grade Baby Chicks.—Our May and June 
prices are as follows, delivered to your door, 100% 
live delivery guaranteed: 8. C. Rhode Island Reds and 
Barred Rocks, $12.00 per 100 White Wyandottes, 
$14.00 per 100. 8S. C. White Leghorns, $10.00. Mixed 
for broilers, $10.00 per 100 For less than 100 add 
le per chick Troutville Poultry Farm, Troutville, Va. 


Chicks free from white diarrhea. 


livery Ozark Farms, 











Traii's End 307 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large breeders 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed world’s 
greatest layers. 10,000 customers, hundreds of testi- 
monials. Parks’ and Thompson’s Rocks, Owen's Red 
chicks Write for new low prices, literature, cer- 
tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s Bnd chicks are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy, culled and 
inspected by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship- 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


LEGHORNS 


Ten purebred Dark Brown Leghorns pullets, ten 
weeks, ten dollars Brandon’s Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Blackstone, Ja 











Tancred baby chicks, hatching eges Stock bought 

lirect from Tancred White Leghorn Farms Certifi- 
cate of guarantee furnished. Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 









The Progressive Farmep 


GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Tv be 
ger, Wauwatosa, Wis. eewill 
~ Dry Milk. —Raise calves one-third cost. . Stor ; 
Farm, Petersburg, Va dete Gate 





Registered Guernsey bull calves, grand > 
water Foremost, $75. T. P. Shelton 
ville, Va, 








Guernsey bulls at reasonable prices, A few female 
Hampshire bears, six months old. Gayoso Farms 


Horn Lake, Miss. 
HOLSTEINS 


_ Purebred Holstein bull calf from high producing 
line; $40.00. Write Aspen Hill Stock Farm, Milfor 
Virginia . 











: __JERSEYS 
Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
herd Mt. Pleasant _ Stock Farm, Fairfield, \ 





GOATS "ae 

_ Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala, 
HORSES—MULES—JACKS 

One fine stallion colt for sale; 14 1 "id 


Write for price. P. S. Ange, Plymouth, N 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale.—Young pur ebred Hampshire I sub 
ject to registration, at ach. Young 
Guernsey bulis, $150 to $250 each. Write 











particulars if interested, to Tom Riddle, = 
N ( 
DOGS 
White Collie puppies; also bred matro Mrs. 


Fred Brown, Pendleton, § 


For Sale.— Setters, Pointers and Be agl 33 om pies 
and Brown dogs; cheap. Information on request, 
Fairview Farm Kennels, Whaleyville, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 











BAGS 
Bags.—Pay market prices for good and 1 iable 
second hand bags, any quantity Write be hip- 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Millis, Atlanta Ga 





BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 
Honey “Extractors J. T m White, _ Dublin, G 
Choice bulk comb Honey One ten pound pail, $2; 
six, $10. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga 
Comb Honey, 30 cents a pound; shipped in 10 
pound pails D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. ( 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 














tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville Write us for prices and samples Bu Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, c. 


CORN HARVESTER 








Tancred Imperial 300-ege strain Single Comb White 

10 to 12 weeks old, cockerels or pullets 
. lozen; $125 per 100 The best at reasonable 
rices Satisfaction guaranteed Orchard Home Poul- 
ry Farm, Pulaski " 











Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment. Free atalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kans. 


FARM MACHINERY 
















































































Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorn baby M. ain a a “AL small stock rd 22. x 2s Grain 
hicks, hatching eggs Certificate of guarantee fur- rows 2 fo quick sale at very greatly red ices, 
nished. They have been acknowledged and guaran- ‘These prices are right. If interested, write wire 
ed world’s greatest layers Large Leghorns, lop Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, 8. C = 

mbs, layers of large white eggs. Trail’s End Poul- OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va 

— - Yard wide Drilling, 10 9M YT on 
PL YMOUTH ROCKS Mattress, freight paid, co Stores A tet 
=—Trarred Plymouth Rocks (direct from (ieorgia. : 
Holterman), bott and strains Offer bar 
tins tock and egg Writ ‘A J. Cheek, Hender 
r wd Patents Write e (aro- 
nean), Registered Bidg., 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Washingto dD. Cc 
Reds Twer f ear Exhibition eggs one-third Patent-Sense Va uable ventors 
‘ Catalogue af A J ( Deat Salisbury, seek zest deser & Lacey 
e ~ Washington D ( ’ 
GUINEAS ~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

White and Pearl Guineas; 15 eggs $1.50. John W Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber C teach 

eyd, South Beostor Va you a good trade Write their catalogu Char- 
PEA FOWL — = lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C 
- . ——— -_ _ Train for Business The safest, sanes i tick 

Peafowl wanted John W. Boyd, So id ston, Va vay for young man or woman livi i t oun- 

one 7 . re yr small town to secure clean, dignifie ff em- 
TURKEYS Bo sag ; 
ae - 7 ieee = me Ce Business Colleges, Ashevi N. ©, 
12 Mammoth White Holland turkey eggs, $5.50 i artanburg, 8. € 
Opal Richardson, Fredericksburg, Va TOBACCO 

Tobacco.—Kentucky sweet leaf, mellow wit age; 
LIVESTOCK fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $2.00; chewing, $2.50, 

Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, K) 
Homespun Chewing or Smoking Tobacco > pounds 

BERKSHIRES $1.95 200: , ea 5 : : 
$1.25; ten $2.00; twenty $3.50. Satisfaction laran- 
type. James W. Graves, American National ‘eed. United Farmers of Kentucky, Padu Ky. 
Richmond, Va Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long broad fin- 
S ae ae ce = est flavor red leaf; chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 19, $2.75; 
DUROC JERSEYS best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, 
bred gilts. Fairmont Tenn 


Choice Duroe service boars; 
Farms, Staunton, Va 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire pigs for sale. John H. Cox, 2813 Quarry 
Re yal _N-W., Washington, b. Cc 





©. I. C. 


Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., are now it 
osition to make prompt shipment of pigs and shoats 
for price list. All stock guaranteed 


for feeders Send 


POLAND-CHINAS 
: Pigs; big type. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 











_ ABERDEEN- ANGUS _ 


One registered Aberdeen Angus bull calf for ‘sale 


or exchange for heifer. J. B. Womble, New Hill, } 





Tobacco. Pure Tennessee Red Leaf; quality guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 10 pounds best i 
$3.00; 5 pounds $1.55; second grade for smoking, 10 
pounds $2.10; 5 pounds $1.15; delivered. O. 1D. Col- 
er, Martin, _ Tenn. Reference, Martin Bank 


TREE KILLER 
Condensed Bo-Ko kills trees, grass, weeds, quick. 
Enough for four gallons, $2.00 Bo-Ko Cr Jonet- 
town, Miss, 


| AGENTS WANTED | 


Salesmen Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 
ory, N. C 























Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 














OATS Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga = ae 

Choice Appler and Fulghum new crop seed Oats Fruit Tree Salesmen Wanted.—Liberal onal com- 

Also bright Oat Straw Buy both now and gave = mission paid promptly. Howard-Hickory Nursery, 
money Wm. P. Wannamaker __ St M: ws. S. C $9 500 FOR POSTAGE A ae to Hickory, N. C. 

= eas ween LN Een tin ER) r —— 

PEAS rf os Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 

LaDerma 





Five hundred bates nine , Compenn $3.75 bushel 
D. A turch Co lester 

Whippoorwill Peas = Saige ro guaranteed 
Osco Culp & Sons, Gold Hill 

Good, sound, Mixed Peas, $3.25 per bushe Home 
grown: fine for forage. D. M. Tatum, White Oak 
~ C 











475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
stead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 











[ What Are Your Wants? 


Pg 


| WANT ADS are RESULT GETTERS 


IT MATTERS little what you want—whether to buy, trade or sell land, 
buildings, implements, livestock, poultry, seeds, or plants, you are almost | 
certain to find the right party by using a WANT AD in our classified 





columns. 


i No doubt you want to sell or buy something. 
} find what you want through THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER want ads. l 








So let’s get together and i 





aa =) 1 SS SS 








Address, CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, a 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman | 


and specialties. Wonderfully profitable 


Co., Dept _RB, St. Louis 

Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50 
We start you, furnishing everything Dis 
Dept. 105, 609 | Division, Chic ago. 








We start you without a dollar f tra 
perfumes, toilet goods a unnec essar Car- 
nation | Co Dept. 2520, St. Low 

We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and ex! 

roduce our Soap and Washing Powder 
Beach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Fa 
sents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell 
nt patch for instantly mending leaks in 

Sample package free Collette Mfg 















Amsterdam. N. ¥ ae 
$75.00 to $150.0@ weekly to introduce ‘‘Chieftain” 
for $4.95 guaranteed tailored Shirts Samples 4 ig 

style book free Your pay daily. Cincinnati 5 


Company, Secy. 18216, Cincit inati, Ohio 


— 
“Summer work for farmers, teachers and other w. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the Wor 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries _Dept 23, 











Agents. Our new household | cleaning device 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, ! ops. 
Costs Jess than brooms Over half profit write 
Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fair fleld, Iowa. 





"$36 to $56 weekly in your spare time doing § cial 
advertising work among the families of your a 
ars. 


Write today for full_par 


experience necessary. vd 
5918 American Bl ig., Cin 


American Products Co., 
cinnati, Ohio = 
Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to — 
No capital or experience need Represent 4 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Ma 

Shirts. 56¢ Broadway. New York. 








a a all 











. 


Fights Drouths With Disk 
Plows 


I{E continuance of drouth and the 

shortage of corn and feed of all kinds 
throughout this section owing to unfav- 
orable conditions last year, is telling very 
seriously on the farmers’ cash and credit. 
The feed creps sowed for early use have 
been cut off by drouth and even more 
serious is the fact that a great many 
farmers who have crimson clover to plow 
down for corn or other late plowing to 
do find their plows will not enter the 
hard dry ground, and they are helpless 
until rain brings relief. 

The writer recalls a similar situation 
in 1913, I think it was, when there was 
no rain until the last of June.- We could 
not plant corn till July—too late for 
much of it to mature. One farmer with 
1400 acres had to cut his corn for the 
silo and from a very large crop saved 
only 30 bushels of ear corn. 

Just before that time there had been 
considerable mention in the agricultural 
papers of disk plows for plowing hard 
land. The growing use of crimson clover 
and the difficulty of turning under a 
heavy crop, especially when the land 
was dry, caused me to try a disk plow 
and later to get another. This made me 
practically independent of the dry con- 
ditions, 

I recall the case of a large farmer in 
this county who came from Ohio. He 
asked me what to do under the distress- 
ing drouth conditions then prevailing. 
I told him my disk plows acted as an 
insurance policy and protected me from 
being ruined. He acted on my suggestion 
and got two disk plows, plowed his land, 
and planted. Later he told me he sold 
T. W. Wood & Sons three carloads of 
fine seed corn as a result of taking my 
advice but would have failed to make a 
crop if he had not used disk plows. I 
would add that while all dry land is apt 
to break up cloddy, the disk plow does 
not make near as many clods nor as 
large clods as those made by moldboard 
plows. 

In my long experience I have also 
found that it pays well to follow all late 
spring and summer plowing closely with 


the roller. I used a roller 25 years be 





Gathered Here and There 


fore I learned that its greatest service is 

to prevent clods before they form. I just 

leave the land rolled till time to prepare 

for planting, when I get it im fine tilth 

with disk harrow. C. N. STACY. 
\lleghany County, Va 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPFRI 


What to Do in June 











HERE 
with our unusual moisture conditions, 
that some swarms may yet emerge. 
a lookout for 


may be a possibility this year, 


Keep 
these, and also break up 
the tendency to 
second swarms by 
cutting out queen 
cells should there be 
any after the first 
swarm emerges. 
Leave the queen 
to the lower hive 
body, and expect 
your crop to be stored 
{. RK. REPPERT in the upper supers. 
With the unusual 
amount of moisture this year, there has 
been an abundance of Howers and nectar, 
and the bees have in general been stor- 
ing rather a large amount of honey dur- 
ing the last month or two. This condi- 
tion will evidently continue for some 
tie to come, and the beekeeper must be 
ready to add more supers as they are 
needed. When the ones already on are 
nearly full, place another one, empty ex- 
cept for frames of comb or of founda- 
tion, under the full supers and above 
the brood chamber. If it is desired at 
this time to remove any honey, the full 
removed and the honey 
extracted. Do 
combs that are 


supers may be 
taken as comb honey or 
not, however, take any 
not fully sealed, as with honey 
in abundantly, the honey may not be 
fully ripened, and in this case it will 
sour. 


coming 


Honey may be marketed as comb 
honey, bulk comb honey, or as extracted 
honey. As a usual thing, marketing as 
extracted honey is the most econvumical, 
even though the price obtained is much 
lower. Empty combs returned obviate 
the necessity of the bees rebuilding comb 





UR children and children’s chil- 
dren will remember and discuss 
“the great spring drouth of 
1926.” It is probably the worst in 
100 years. At Raleigh less rain fell 
during the 60 days ending June 1 than 
eves before known in the same period 
f time. April itself driest 
\pril in 20 years and May broke all 
Normally in May we have 
five inches of rainfall, while this year 
mly one-third of an inch fell. And 
practically all over Central North 
Carolina and in a great part of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina similar con- 
ditions prevailed. Fields the first day 
of June looked about as they should 
look the middle of April. On most 
itton farms cotton seed had laid in 
the ground for a month with hardly 
10 per cent of a stand. Tobacco plants 
were drying up for lack of water. 


Such is the condition as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer goes to press, but 
before this paper reaches its readers, 
we hope that general rains will have 
fallen. Where good stands of cotton 
come up promptly, it is likely that the 
hot weather, the cleanness of the 
fields as June commenced, coupled 
with rapid and thorough cultivation, 
and liberal nitrogen fertilization, will 
enable us to make good crops of cot- 
ton yet. On the other hand, where a 
good stand of cotton has not yet come 
up, the grower must decide imme- 
diately whether to replant missing 
Places with cowpeas, soybeans, corn, 
or some similar crop, or plow up the 


was the 


re cords 





“The Great Spring Drouth 


of 1926” and What to Do 


peanuts, 
Sudan 


tobacco, 
cre ps, 


plant 
truck 


cotton and 
sweet 
grass, soybeans, or corn 

When rain falls, 
need doing at once, 
have tractors or enough 
spare from cultivation of rowed crops 
should keep them busy disking all 
land not yet broken so as to get it in 
shape to hold the moisture. Land so 
disked will stay for sometime in good 
order for breaking, or the disking in 
most cases will make a good seedbed 
Sudan grass, or 


potatoes, 


everything will 
who 
horses to 


larmers 


for sowing soybeans, 
cowpeas; or even for planting corn, 
provided it is followed by extra good 


cultivation. Certainly every effort 
must now be put forth to get in extra 
acreages of corn and forage crops, 


for we cannot afford to risk buying 
feed with the proceeds of our pros 
pective cotton and tobacco crops. 
Lands that have recently been turned 
out may be sprouted over and put in 
shape for disking and sowing, and in 
many cases there are rich bottoms 
partly infested with briers and shrub- 
bery which we might yet prepare for 
corn. 

The season has indeed been dis- 
heartening. We have the consolation 
that we have not yet lost much of the 
year’s fastest-growing scason and that 
anyhow it is really once in a lifetime 
that a season on the farm starts off 
so terribly unfavorably as this one 
has. And perhaps from now on the 
weather may be as much in our favor 
as it has been against us. 








in which to store a later crop, and 30 
they store more. If as many as five 
colonies are owned, the beekeeper will 
ordinarily find it profitable to purchase 
an extractor. 

If the honey is to be marketed as comb 
honey, the combs should be cleanly and 
smoothly cut with a sharp knife. Bulk 
comb honey should be cut likewise, placed 
in a jar so as to make an attractive ap 
pearance, and clean honey of the same 
grade and color poured in to fill the jar. 

Editor’s Note—\r. 

ot moisture 


Reppert in speaking 
particularly 
and not 


conditions, has 
nind his own state of Texas, 


section of th South 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


sé ° ’? 
That Choky Feeling 
F ecteg a with tears in her eyes 
came from a hospital ward and said 
“T wish I could work with these 
feeling’ in 











to me, 
children without that 
my throat.” 

I said to her that 


‘choky 


it was only those 
people who had a 
“choky feeling” in 


their hearts who did 
anything for other 
people 

Blessed are the 
hearts that are ten- 
der enough to feel 
at other 
misfortunes. 





DR. HOLLAND 


people's 


With just an hour to live before his 
a Chicago criminal lay down 


man's 


execution, 
and slept for 40 minutes. That 
feelings were dead before his heart stop 
ped beating 

There is a picture that haunts me. It 
is the picture of Christ sitting upon a 
hill overlooking Jerusalem. Of the many 
thousands who were living in Jerusalem, 
and who saw the wickedness and hypoc 
risy and sin that were being practiced, 
cloak of religion, 
the doomed 
in his throat. 


often under the very 
none but Jesus thought of 


city with a “choky feeling” 
Young men and women who go from 
their country homes to make their way 
in the city are often unconscious of the 
fact that there are those remaining be 
hind praying for their safety from temp- 
tation, and who love them enough to 
kneel down by lonely beds at night with 
a “choky feeling” in their throats. 
Most of our progress as a race is due 
a “choky feeling” in 
things were wrong. 
when he 


to those who had 
their hearts when 
Wilberforce 
thought of English slavery. During the 
dark days of the Civil War Abraham 
Lincoln and thousands of good men in the 
North and South lay awake throughou 
“choky feeling.” 


could not sleep 


long nights with a 

he highest summit of personal excel 
lence is not measured by a superb insens 
bility to other’s hurts; it is reached only 
hearts impel them to 


by those whose 


strive tor better things 
slessings on those whose hearts feel 
deeply enough to be concerned about the 
They are the sayiors 

when schools need 


welfare of others 
of every community 
bettering, when churches are poorly at- 
tended, and when the lite of the country 
side seems often deluged with worldliness. 
This is not a eulogy upon the sob-squad, 
nor on the hand-wringers who wring 
nothing but their hands, but for those 
Christian people who feel 
wrong. We 
boneheads 


earnest, true, 
uneasy when things 
cannot expect much from the 


seem 


or stone hearts. 

If there is someone in the world who 
loves you enough to have a “choky feel- 
ing” in their heart when you act unwor- 
thily, thank God for that love and meas- 
ure up to it. 





Prices on 25 


| Wh Seghers 
~ Sed Wh. Rocks, 8. C. RT 
~—' Minoreas, Wh. Wyandottes, Wh. and 





50 
00 $5.50 10 $45.00 $ 80 
. Apennes. 0-5 #50 $10 62.50 120 


(21) 687 





‘ Duroc- Jersey Pigs | 
Boars and sews farrow u h, $25 as" each 
Aleo few Seprember gik a a d eo wow tal tere 
$50 to $60 each Grand champion a my 


Write 
BONNEY BROS. OAKLAWN FARM 
Oceana, Va. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS Reduced! June. Deduct 


from our regular price list ~ ie 
chick on any quentity under 
chicks; 3%c per chick on 500 or 
more. Chicks from only pure- 
bred, blood tested, state in- 
spected and accredited flocks, 
famous for quality 
Write for free catalog which 
explains special offer free 
vith each order 

Riverside Poultry Farm, 
Route 11-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mem. Int. Baby Chick Assn.) 


Norman’s Quality Chicks. "7.5." 


Now, quality talks price. While they last you cam ee 
cure at low prices Chicks from the aristocratic ege 
breeding of the South's foremost flocks, from Norman, 
pioneer poultryman, oldest and largest in the South. 
Bloodtested, state certified, only a penny more than er 
dinary kinds, but the oe a Sores is in dollars. 
1,008 
Anc., W. & Br. Lag. “te be 9000 075 oma Gres 
Rocks, Reds & B. Orps. 3.75 17.00 12.00 0 110.00 
W. Wyau. & W. Rocke 4.00 7.50 13.50 arse 120.00 
Mixed ‘or Broilers . 3.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 665.00 
1926 orders double ene 1925, best proof of quality. 
Supply limited. Order now. 20% with order, balanes Ue- 
fore shipment. Ship Mon., Wed., Fri. Catalog and fold- 
er on chick feeding free. Tested Chicks best adapted for 
May-June. ©. A. Norman, Box 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 
















Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns os $8.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.......... 8.00 
Barred Rocks . .. 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds........ 10.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix R 8.00 


Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 sete, 100% Prepaid 


afe delivery guarantee 
Address: J. N. 


NACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 
BABY CHICKS 


Prices, May and June. 25 








White Leghorns $3.00 383 50 $100 00 ears 50 3" 90.00 
arred Rocks .. 3.50 6.50 12.00 105.00 
Rhode tsiand Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Sil'r Led. Wyan 75 7.00 13.00 60.00... 
Assorted Chicks ..... 2.75 5.00 9.00 00 
White Leghorns, Special Matings............ i3e Each 
Barred Rocks, Special Matings .... 16e Each 


100% safe and live delivery quarantes@. Order from 
ad or write for cirqular. 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 168, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery to Your Door 
25 sO 100 ao 





White Leghorns ....... .$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47. 
Brown Leghorns ......... 3.00 5.50 10.00 - 
Barrea Rocks ......... . 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
pneee island Reds 4.00 7.00 13.00 62.50 


Assorted or Mixed Chicks.. 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.50 
Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 


Full Blooded American Quality Chicks 
SHIPPED C. 0. D. 





July, August prices on: 100 500 
White, Brown tuff Leghorns $10.00 $50.00 
Rocks, Keds, Anconuas : ;. 12.00 «58.00 
Hamburgs, Black Minorcas 5 14.00 68.00 
White W yandottes, White Rocks 15.00 72.00 
Blue Andalusians, Brahmas ........ 20.00 95.00 
Mixed chicks 9.00 11.00 


Will ship in lots of 25 or 50 at same rate, plus posiage. 
Order now to a gh deliver af Don't — i money, just 
write us the kind and number you wa 


AMERICAN CHICKERIES, _* 220, GRAMPIAN, PA. 


HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


vy laying strains. Postpaid, ~aghares = 

Rocks, Reds, Anconas $13; Orps., Prannesit: it 
hy 5 Aneta $8; Large Ass'td. #10. ive delivery. "Catal 
XIE POULTRY FARMS, SRENHAM, TEXAS 


BABY CHICKS 


Highest quality in Reds, Rocks, White and Brown 
Leghorns. Bred correctly and hetehbed right. Don't 
place your order until you send for owr free circular 


Quality Hatchery, Box 652, Lymchburg, Va. 


QUALI 
REDUC 














TY CHICKS 


ED?: pe ht “Rocke. Rede yy 


PRICES!) "Rf mre te 


Catalog free. Missouri P 





109. S. C. White, Buff and Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas, $10. Barred and White Becks. K 
I. Reds, $12. Buff Orpingtens, Whire Wyan 


Sax dottes, Buff Rocks, Bk. Minereas, $13. Mix 
~ ed, $8. Heavy Mixed, $10.50. Free Catalog 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Sex 11, Bucyrus, Ohio 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN Bo AND MALES 


Now Half Pri ands of eight-week-old 


rice Pallets Also 1 Hatching Eaue. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock 


exe bred 26 
years. Winners at 16 egg contesis. Cataleg and special 
price bulletin free. I ship €.0.D., 

GEO. B. 


S2 BABY CHIC KS—20,000 weekly Postpaid per 


C 














guarantee satisfaction. 


FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Commander Byrd radioed: 





o 





‘Gargoyle Mobiloil functioned per- 
fectly on sixteen-hour Polar Flight 
under severe operating conditions. 


Byrp” 
i 
i 
Py 
~ \e SK 
~ \ NT —_— 





FORD 
exPEQITION 








The Monoplane, Josephine Ford. Motored by three 
200 h.p., 9-cylinder Wright engines. Consumes 
about 134 gallons of Mobiloil and 28 gallons of 
gasoline per hour. Cruising radins about 1,400 
miles. 


Kings Bay, Spitzbergen. North- 
ernmost port open to naviga- 
tion—a Norwegian possession. 


Byrd left S. S. Chantier here. 





Lieut. Commander Byrd 
dressed for the Arctic. 








~ 





Successful flight to North Pole in 


Mobiloil-lubricated plane has a 
special significance for farmers 


YRD’S history-making flight 
marks another great achieve- 
ment for flying, for a Naval aviator, 
and for a Mobiloil-lubricated plane. 


Commander Byrd chose Gargoyle 
Mobiloil as the one oil supremely 
qualified to meet the unusual de- 
mands made upon the Wright en- 
gines of his Fokker plane. He knew 
correct lubrication would be, per- 
haps, the most important single 
factor in the reliable operation of 
the airplane’s motors. 

Facing great hazards in Arctic ice, 
fog and winds, he could take no 
chances on faulty lubrication. 


Tractor Engines and 
Airplane Engines 
Your tractor, operating for long 
hours under full load, makes heavy 
demands on your lubricating oil. 
But here was a test on lubrication 
far more severe. The range of tem- 


Mobiloil 



























perature was even wider, and the 
engines ran at wide open throttle 
for nearly 16 hours. 


In Byrd’s plane Mobiloil clearly 
demonstrated its superior ability to 
hold its body, and to maintain 
positive lubrication under full 
load and extreme heat. These 
same conditions occur in a less de- 
gree in your tractor. Are you taking 
advantage of Mobiloil’s ability to 
meet them? 

In 1924, Mobiloil lubricated the 
engines used in the U. 5. Army 
Round-the-World Flight. The Mo- 
biloil used in these flights was not a 
special oil prepared for the tests, but 
was the same Gargoyle Mobiloil 
that is on sale by good dealers 
everywhere. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Head- 
quarters: 61 Broadway, New York. 
Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis. 








or 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 














